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National Convention Essays. 


Since the July issue of the JoURNAL, 
Prof. Cook has changed the subject for 
his essay, which was announced to be 
‘* Wintering Bees, Physiologically Con- 
sidered.” In view of there being sev- 
eral dissertations on wintering bees, he 
has announced for his subject, ‘* Com- 
parative Length of the Tongues of 
Different Races of Bees.”” The follow- 
ing additional announcements have 
also been received : 

“Moving Bees”—N. P. Allen, Smith’s 
Grove, Ky. 


“The Next P yapreesive Step ”’—Frank 
Benton, Lansing, Mich 


“ Wintering Bees Theoretical y and Prac- 
ogy considered ”—H. H. Flick, Lavans- 
ville, 


‘Miscellaneous Topics”—M. M. Bald- 
ridge, St. Charles, Ill. 


“Foul Brood ; its Dangers and its Cure.” 
—Chas. F. Muth, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


** Bee Forage in the South.”—Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, Augusta, Ga. 


eve > 

@ To those engaged in harvesting 
and other occupations tending to cre- 
ate thirst, we recommend a trial of the 
following preparation, which we find 
in a recent number of the Western Ru- 
ral. We have not, tried it, but have no 
doubt it will make a very palatable and 
healthful drink in hot weather: 

Take 12 gallons of water, 20 lbs. of 
honey and six eggs, using the whites 
only. Let these boil 1 hour; then add 
cinnamon, ginger, cloves, mace and a 
littlerosemary. When cold add one 
spoonful of yeast from the brewer. Stir 
it well, and in 24 hours it will be good. 














Bee and Honey Show in England. 


As announced in last month’s BEE 
JOURNAL, the editor started for Europe 
on June 14th, and after a series of acci- 
dents and delays, arrived in London 
July 3d at 6 a. m., and repaired to the 
great London show at Kilburn, which 
is now the one thing talked of in Eng- 
land. A large sum has been expended 
in fitting up the grounds, but the al- 
most uninterrupted rain for the first 3 
or 4 days caused the whole place (being 
clay soil) to be an intolerable mud-hole ; 
the “slush” being almost knee-deep. 
We were received with much enthusi- 
asm by the officers and members of the 
British Bee-Keepers’ Association, and 
at the Bee Tent, where public exhibi- 
tions of manipulations with living bees 
were held, we gave an address on 
American bee-culture, and gavea de- 
scription of our methods of manage- 
ment. 

The judges for honey, hives and bees 
were William Carr, of Newton Heath, 
Manchester ; Thomas W. Cowan, Hor- 
sham, Sussex; Rev. George Raynor. 
Hazeleigh Rectory, Malden, Essex. 

The most of the judging took place 
on Monday, June 30th. The highest 
award for the best display of pure honey 
was given to H. K. & F. B. Thurber & 
Co., of New York. This exhibit con- 
sisted of honey produced by Capt. 
Hetherington, P. H. Elwood, C. R. 
Isham, G. M. Doolittle, Charles Par- 
lange, J. S. Harbison, J. Oatman & 
Sons, Hiram Roop, W. H. House, W. 
S. Rainey, N. N. Betsinger, (a sample 
2 years old and wonderfully well pre- 
served), Mr. Adsit, Mr. Hoffman, and 
four others, whose names I could not 
find out from the marks upon the boxes. 
The varieties were white clover, bass- 
wood, buckwheat, white sage and gold- 
en rod. 

Sunday and Monday were splendid 
days, and the fair was formally opened 
by the President, H. R. H., the Prince 
of Wales. On that day the exhibit of 
American honey was arranged with 
full attention to details and resembled 











very much the show made at the Amer- 
ican Institute Fair last year, occupying 
the central place in the tent. 

The Prince came in more state than 
did the Queen, and was accompanied 
by her Royal Highness, the Princess of 
Wales, and the Princesses Louise, Vic- 
toria and Maud of Wales. They were 
accompanied by Col. Arthur Ellis, and 
were conducted by Mr. Jacob Wilson, 
Steward General of Arrangements, the 
Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Man- 
chester, Col. Kingscote and Lord Bea- 
consfield, as well as the Lord Mayor of 
London. The whole party halted in 
front of the American honey exhibit, 
and his Royal Highness listened with 
seeming interest to what Mr. Hoge had 
to say concerning it. Both the Prince 
and Princess asked him several ques- 
tions. The Royal Agricultural Show- 
yard Gazette remarks as follows con- 
cerning the exhibit of American honey 
and its royal admirers : 


‘* One must pity the poor unfortunates 
who stand by the side of their neg- 
lected wares, striving to induce some 
passer-by to read a circular in which 
the extraordinary merits of those wares 
are fully elaborated ; but the popular 
exhibitor is a happy fellow, and so 
seemed the representative of those 
i? honey dealers, Messrs. H. K. & 

. B. Thurber & Co., of New York. 
The exhibit of these gentlemen appeals 
to the curiosity of all visitors, and con- 
sists of an immense square made up of 
boxes of honey ; this honey looks crisp 
and fresh ; above this square are piled 
cakes of square golden beeswax. Last 
Monday the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and three royal children alighted 
at the tent of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and halted with the Lord 
Mayor and others in front of this Amer- 
ican display. In reply to a question 


| put —e the extent of the honey 
| Industry in th 


e United States, the gen- 
tleman in charge said that the United 
States is credited with 35,000 people 
who follow bee-keeping ; these apiar- 
ists own On an average 20 colonies of 
bees each or 700,000 in all, which it is 
estimated will produce 50 Ibs. of sur- 
plus honey per annum, the total of 
which is 35,000,000 lbs.” 


A few other exhibits intended for 
show were also sent over, but they came 
on the Macedonia, and did not reach 























here until last Sunday ; too late for the 
fair. However, they were permitted 
on the ground, but not to be entered 
for competition. These were a hive 
from Capt. Hetherington, a smoker 
from Mr. Root, an extractor from Mr. 
Everett, and some supers from Mr. 
Isham. All of these were much ad- 
mired, and no doubt had they been in 
time would have taken awards. 

The second prize for honey was 
awarded to England, and the third to 
Signor Lucio Paglia, of Italy. 

The highest prize for bee-hive was 


awarded to Mr. Abbott, of the British | 


Bee Journal, 
Hooker. 


and the second to Mr. 


| judiced opinion, 


The President of the American Bee- | 


Keepers’ Association was awarded a 
hive of British manufacture for the 
best display of apiarian supplies. This 
hive is the one Mr. Abbott took the 
prize with. 

Mr. Abbott was also given the first 
prize for bee driving. He transferred 
acolony from a straw hive into a bar- 
frame hive in 1444 minutes, and cap- 
tured the queen in 5 minutes. Mr. 
Baldwin took the second prize; doing 
the job in 20 minutes. 


The London papers say that the Bee 
Tent and exhibit of bee-furniture are 
“‘the most popular resorts of the show.” 
The Prince of Wales and the Princess 
were much interested in this depart- 
ment. The Prince after viewing the 
American honey exhibit in prize boxes 
and crates, said it was ‘*‘ truly marvel- 
ous”’?; while the Princess remarked 


| ers’ Association for that State. 





view before the royal party, and after- 
wards they left the grounds, escorted 
as before by the Prince of Wales. 

We have much to learn from the Brit- 
ish Bee-Keepers’ Association. The sys- 
tem of management for bee and honey 
shows, as adopted by the Society, is 
nearly perfect, and we shall study it 
thoroughly for the purpose of assisting 
our American Association to mature 
plans for future management. One 
admirable point we have gleaned from 
the Agricultural Society, is that of hav- 
ing each exhibit known by a number, 
suppressing the name of the exhibitor, 
so that the judges shall give an unpre- 
Of course, we have 
nothing to learn from the British on 
the culture of the honey bee—justice 
demands that we say, we are infinitely 
in advance of English apiarists now. 
This is candidly acknowledged by their 
principal apiarists. 





Vice President for North Carolina. 


Owing to apress of business matters, 
Capt. F. M. Wooten, of Wilmington, 
N.C., is unable to serve as Vice Presi- 
dent of the North American Bee-Keep- 
Mr. R. 
C. Taylor suggests the name of Mr. F. 


| B. Parker, of Goldsboro, N. C., for ap- 


pointment. The recommendation is 


| accompanied with the appended grace- 


| ful letter of acceptance. 


that it was ‘‘ perfectly wonderful” how | 


these interesting insects could secure 
and prepare for our use such delicious 
food. 

On Saturday we had the pleasure of 
seeing Queen Victoria, Prince Leopold 
and the Princess Beatrice in the royal 
carriage, with their liveried attendants, 
and the Prince of Wales, who had pre- 
viously arrived in his carriage, mounted 
his horse and led the escort; being 
the President of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, on their visit to the show. The 
prize animals were then passed in re- 


Having the 
fullest confidence in Mr. Parker’s abil- 
ity and zeal, he is appointed such Vice 
President. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, Prest., 
North American Bee-Keepers’ Assc’n. 


Wilmington, N. C., June 18, 1879. 
FRIEND NEWMAN:—I am sorry to say 
that Capt. F. M. Wooten, of this county, 


| owing to a constant press of other business 


matters, cannot accept the position of Vice 
President of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association for the State of North 
Carolina, and in his place I would suggest 
friend T. B. Parker, of Goldsboro, N. C 
Please find herewith inclosed a note from 
friend Parker on this subject. 
Yours most truly, R. C. TAYLOR. 





Goldsboro, N. C., June 16, 1879. 
FRIEND TAYLOR—Dear Sir :—Yours of 
the 12th inst. to hand, asking if I will ac- 
cept the position of a Vice Presidency to the 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association. In 














prevent me from attending to the duties, in 


consequence of which I will accept the po- | 


sition. I shall ever remember with pleas- 
ure the meeting in Philadelphia. I there 
had the 
ance of Mr. Newman, with a host of others 
that I had been dealing with before and 
since. IL peccmally remember J. H. Nellis, 
H. Alley, J. P. Moore, N. N. Betsinger, L. C. 
Root, A. J. King, T. G. Newman and Mr. 
Coe. I found all agreeable gentlemen. Bees 
are doing nothing at all 

Respectfully, 


> 


Long-Distance Shipping Cage. 


T. B. PARKER. 








We have received from Messrs. C. W. 
& A. H. K. Blood, of Quincy, Mass., 
one of their long-distance queen ship- 
ping cages from which we have had an 
engraving made, and present it with 
this letter. This letter and illustration 
will more fully answer the question 
propounded by Mr. Otto Halblieb, on 
page 368 of this number, and which 
was in press before the following letter 
was received : 

We have shi 
with sponges 
honey in small frames, and with sugar 
candy, and find the latter keeps the 


ed 





i iti trouble | . 
beesin the best condition. The tr | our Langstroth frames, to put in colo- 


with all boxes containing honey is, that 


the bees fill themselves with honey | 
every time they are disturbed, and die | 


from this cause. This is impossible 
when they are furnished with candy, as 
they are obliged to change this solid to 
a liquid before it can be consumed, 
which process peas some time. 
Many have had failures with candy 
cages on accouut of the candy becom- 
ing very dry and water not being prop- 
only provided. To avoid this, we place 
in our boxes two vials of water, facing 
in opposite directions, so that in what- 
ever position the box may be, the bees 
shall have access to one of them. The 


reply will say that I know of nothing to | stoppers have a slot cut in the side and 


leasure of forming the acquaint- | - - 
+ : | ped queens to Texas and California in 


ueens in boxes | 
lled with honey, with | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





a piece of cotton twine in the same, 
which by capillary attraction becomes 
saturated an enables the bees to ob- 
tain the water easily. We have ship- 


these cages, and they arrived in good 
condition. 

We make the boxes larger than those 
commonly used, and send more bees. 
This increases the cost a little, but as 
most of the mac we send out are im- 
ported or valuable, we find it pays, for 
it is poor policy to economize in the 
cost of shipping, and thereby lose 
queens. 





Comb Foundation. 


We are frequently asked by visitors, 
and by letters, as to the relative merits 
of competing articles for use in the 
apiary, and as nearly every manufac- 
turer lays claim to superior merits for 
the article of his production, we make 
it a point, so far as possible, to submit 
all to a practical test in the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL apiary. In nothing, per- 
haps, has more interest been manifested 
than comb foundation, and no article 
has been the cause of so much comment 
proand con. So faras our experiments 
have extended, we must certainly in- 





| dorse the Dunham foundation for use 


in the brood-chamber, if immediate 
and speedy results are desired. In 
fact, the only serious objection to its 
use, is the disposition of the bees to 
crowd upon it in too great numbers, 
and unless very firmly fastened, they 
soon break it down from sheer weight 
of numbers. Toobviate this difficulty, 


| we find it safest to place strips, five 


inches in width and of full length, in 


nies ordinarily strong. When colonies 
are very weak, and we desire to build 
up rapidly, we piace in full sheets. As 
a trial test of foundation of different 
makes, we placed eight one-pound sec- 
tions in a Langstroth case, using one 
thin flat-bottom starter; also one each 
from two dealers, made with Root’s 
machine, and three starters of Dunham 
foundation, leaving two boxes without 
starters. These were placed in the case 
without reference to choice of position. 

















The case was put in the upper story at 
9a.m.; at 3 p. m. the Dunham founda- 
tion was worked one-fourth of an inch 
on each side, the Root foundation was 
apparently just commenced upon, the 
thin foundation was about half cut out 
and abandoned, and the bees had com- 
menced building comb in the boxes un- 
supplied with foundation. Another 
trial: On Saturday evening, July 9th, 
a half sheet of Dunham foundation was 
placed in a queenless nucleus with one 
comb, and an average number of bees 
for one frame. On the following Sat- 
urday evening the bees had drawn out 
the foundation nearly full thickness, 
and within one and a half inches of the 
bottom bar, and filled and partly sealed 
with honey. 


Acknowledgments. 





Messrs. C. W. & A. H. K. Blood have 
sent us a frame of foundation, prepared 
as described in their correspondence, p. 
358. The frame is nearly American in 
size, and the foundation is very evenly 
and prettily drawn out from top to bot- 
tom on both sides by the bees. It 
shows no sign of sagging, nor distorted 
cells. Upon close inspection, we ob- 
serve the queen has utilized nearly 
every cell by depositing an egg in it. 

From Mr. G. P. McDougall, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., we have received a 68-page 
pamplet, entitled ‘‘Secrets of Bee- 
Keeping, or How to Make Money with 
the Honey Bee.” The book is well 
written, and filled with matter of gen- 
eral interest to the bee-keeper, espe- 
cially the beginner. The paper is not 
so good as should have been used for a 
text-book, nor is the press-work on our 
sample copy very creditable. The 
price is put at 50c. by mail. 

We are under obligations to Mr. J. 
D. Hutchinson, 50 Gordon St., Glasgow, 
Scotland, for copies of the prize-list of 
the Caledonian Apiarian and Entomo- 
logical Society for honey, hives and 
bees, to be held at Perth, Scotland, July 
29th to Aug. Ist, 1879, in connection 
with the Highland and Agricultural 





Society’s Show. The list is very ex- 
tensive, embracing everything con- 
nected with the apiary, and honey and 
its uses, and the prizes very liberal. 

Messrs. Everett Bros., Toledo, O., 
have our thanks for the Premium List 
and Rules and Regulations of the Tri- 
State Fair, embracing Ohio, Michigan 
and Indiana, to be held at Toledo, O., 
Sept. 8-13, 1879. 

From Mr. F. C. Smith we have re- 
ceived the Premium List of the North 
Georgia Stock and Fair Association, to 
be held at Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 20-26, 1879. 

From the Secretary we have received 
the Premium List, Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Grand Exposition of the 
Agricultural Society of Delaware, to be 
held at Dover, Del., Sept. 22-27, 1879. 

The Premium List for the tenth an- 
nual exhibition of the Industrial Asso- 
ciation of Southwestern Wisconsin, to 
be held at Mineral Point, Wis., Sept. 
2-5, 1879, has been received. 

The above Premium Lists are all 
quite comprehensive and the premiums 
offered in the various departments very 
liberal. The typographical execution 
is creditable on all of them. We are 
sorry to observe the importance of the 
bee-keeping interest does not receive 
the consideration it deserves. Less 
horse-racing and more honey would re- 
dound more to the prosperity of the 
country. 


From the White Manufacturing Co., 
Madison, Ind., we have asample Palace 
see Hive andacatalogue. This com- 
pany manufactures bee hives and honey 
extractors and deals in apiarian supplies 
generally, The hive sent us is very 
large in size and elaborate in finish, 
and we hardly understand how they 
can be manufactured and sold for $11 
each. A critical examination of the 
hive will be left for the editor, Mr. T. 
G. Newman, upon his return from 
Europe. 

We havea photograph from Mr. A. 
E. Wenzel, Callicoon, N. Y., of his 
‘* Boss Bee Hive,” patented April 17, 
1878. The photograph gives three views 
of the hive: Ist. Summer rig; 2d. 








Substantially the patent as issued in 
full; 3d. Winter rigged. Views Nos. 1 
and 2 will be best understood by the de- 
scription in July number of the Jour- 
NAL, page 307. The photograph will 
be placed in the JoURNAL album for 
the inspection of the curious. 





Okra—Gumbo. 


A correspondent in the North wishes 
a description of Okra or Gumbo, which 
is mentioned in Cook’s Manual on page 
232, as a honey producer. 
vegetable that is slow in finding its way 
to the garden and the table in the 
Northern States, while in Southern 
families it is in very general use. The 
plant is much like a huge hollyhock, 
with yellow flowers, and upon these the 





Okra is a | 





bees may be found working in great | 


numbers. 
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The flowers are succeeded by angled 
pods, six inches or more long, and over 
an inch thick. These pods, when so 
tender that they will break, are very 
mucilaginous and give off, when cooked, 
a large amount of gummy matter. If 
they begin to mature, they become 
woody, filled with hard round seeds, and 
quite unlike anything edible. Though 
in the catalogues, the plant is called 
‘*Okra or Gumbo,’ the name Gumbo 
properly belongs to the dish prepared 





from the pods, rather than to the plant | 


itself, as the Southern cooks make 
Gumbo without the use of Okra, but 
substitute the pith and young leaves of 
sassafras, one of the native violets and 





| 
} 
| 


| 


perhaps other plants. The best Gumbo 
is made with chicken, though veal and 
other meats are sometimes used, and is 
merely a stew made thick by the use of 
an abundance of Okra pods. Gumbo 
soup is any soup to which sufficient 
Okra is added to give it the desired 
thickness. The young and tender pods 
boiled and dressed with melted butter 
are liked by many, but they are rather 
too gummy for those who have not be- 
come accustomed to them. A dish 
made of the Okra pods and tomatoes 
stewed together is also prepared. 


Prospects for the Future. 


We are in receipt of numerous let- 
ters making inquiries as to the out- 
look of the honey harvest, prospective 
prices, etc. The California honey crop 
will be almost or quite a total failure, 
and advices from that State indicate 
but a small supply for the general mar- 
ket, mostly made up from the remain- 
der of last year’ssurplus. In the New 
England and Eastern States the total 
crop will not be more than, if quite an 
average yield; in New York and Mich- 
igan about an average crop; Lllinois, 
Indiana, Ohio, Iowa, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Kansas and Missouri, about 20 
per cent. above the average; Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Texas and other 
Southern States generally, about 30 to 
40 per cent. short. These estimates are 
based on the average per colony win- 
tered through; and, of course, taking 
the disastrous losses in winter and 
spring, it reduces the general yield for 
the whole country to less than 50 per 
cent. of that of last season, and taken 
with the surplus on hand, it still leaves 
the supply far below an average. 

Although we are not of those who 
generally advise “* holding off ”’ for bet- 
ter prices, yet in this instance we would 
say to those who have nice honey in de- 
sirable shape, to ‘‘ make haste slowly ”’ 
in throwing their product upon the mar- 
ket. Give the bee-gum and the box- 


| hive men a chance to dispose of their 


second-rate stuff, as generally it is in 
poor shape and will not keep to advant- 

















age, and they will sell at almost any 
price to realize; in fact, far below pay- 
ing prices for the specialist, who is de- 
pendent on his honey for an income. 

As will be seen on another page, the 
American honey took the grand pre- 
mium at the great Bee and Honey Show 
in England. This will do much towerd 
removing the prejudice which has ex- 
isted to a considerable extent in that 
country against our honey, both comb 
and extracted, and, of course the taste 
of England will be more or less conta- 
gious and extend to other countries. 
With the dense population of Europe 
honey must eventually become a favor- 
ite, and now that the American pro- 
duct takes the lead in attractiveness, 
the outlook abroad is altogether flatter- 
ing. At home, the great surplus of 
last season was not altogether a source 
of regret, although a slight periodical 
hardship, as it has been the means of 
familiarizing its use in thousands of 
families where it would have been many 
years in being introduced, but for its 
very low price. In Chicago and other 
great marts, there are scores of grocers 
who keep it regularly on sale, where a 
few years ago it was a rare thing to be 
seen. This evidences a growing and 
steady demand for it,and like a!] pro- 
gress in civilization and taste it cannot 
retrograde. When Congress shall have 
passed a general law against adultera- 
tions (which sooner or later will be 
done), it will force honest syrups to 
compete with honey in the public taste, 
and force out the vile adulteration com- 
monly known as ‘strained honey.” 
Then the apiarist can offer his extrac- 
ted nectar without fear of his honesty 
being impugned; then will there be a 
standard price for honey as there now 
is for any other necessary product; 
then can the apiarist count up his pro- 
spective gains almost as certainly as 
can he who is tilling the soil, or raising 
cattle, or hogs or sheep; then will the 
most beautiful of God’s fair creation 
not bloom in vain, and the most in- 
dustrious of His animal creation not 
toil without appreciation. 





Hints About Honey Exhibits. 


President National Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion: 


I have these suggestions to make in re- 
gard tothe premiums to be awarded for the 
best display of honey. Honey differs very 
much in appearance according to locality, 
giving those accessible to basswood, white 
clover, etc., much the advantage over those 
having none of them ; yet the apiarist may 
try as hard to secure a premium sample as 
those more favorably located. Now, if we 
could have a premium for each State, given 
for its merits and not for its intrinsic value, 
and would give all a chance besides, it 
would have a tendency to create a State 
competition that would not otherwise exist, 
and do justice to all parties. And if it be not 
incompatible with the rules of the Associa- 
tion, 1 would suggest that you notify the 
Vice President of each State to select speci- 
mens of honey to be exhibited before the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Association at its 
next meeting. I for one will do all in -_ 

1 
I 





power to have Missouri represented in bot 
box and extracted honey. If favorable, 
will have published throughout the State, 
as far as 1 can your decision, giving alla 
chance to enter as competitors. Hoping 
you will give this your consideration, 
Iam yours, etc., P. P. COLLIER, 
Vice President for Missouri. 
Benton City, Mo., June 16, 1879. 


This is a good suggestion, and one al- 
ready acted upon in the State Honey Shows. 
If honey exhibits are sent to the National 
Association it is but just that a diploma be 
given for each State, and we have no doubt 
but that the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion will so order it. 





Bee-Keeping—Its Magnitude. 





We find the following article going 
the rounds of the press. It gives a 
comprehensive view of the bee-keeping 
interest in the United States, and the 
necessity for congressional legislation 
for its protection—not in the way of 
tariff or exclusive monopoly, but to 
place an honest article in competition 
with honest competitors. While we 
would have a law passed making it a 
misdemeanor to use glucose, grape 
sugar, or dextrine in extraéted honey, 
but throwing it upon the market asa 
pure article, we would have the same 
law apply as well to the ‘ doctored ” 
syrups, oleomargarine, and, in fact, 
everything sold for consumption. Or, 
if susceptible of adulteration without 
deterioration, let it be labeled to that 





effect, and sold upon its merits. If it 
does no harm to adulterate an article, 
it can do no harm to label it; if it does 
harm, surely it would be but moral 
honesty to tell the buyer what he was 
purchasing : 

Mr. Robert Thwaite suggests in a 
communication, that it would be profit- 
able for all farmers to keep a few colo- 
nies of honey bees. There isa large 
quantity of honey sold in Philadelphia, 
he says, which comes from California 
and New York, and but very little from 
Pennsylvania. In 1876 Mr. J. 8. Harbi- 
son shipped from six apiaries in San 
Diego county, California, ten car loads 
of honey, each car containing 20,000 
Ibs. or 200,000 lbs. in all. The annual 
income of this gentleman on his honey 
amounts to $25,000 per annum. A gen- 
tleman in New York, in 1874, sold 58,- 
000 Ibs. of honey from his own apiaries. 
It is much easier, says Mr, Thwaite, to 
produce pasturage (in addition to nat- 
ural resources) to support 160 colonies, 
than to provide pasturage for 100 head 
of sheep, the profit on this being more 
than double that in sheep. The honey 
lost in California for want of bees to 
gather it is of more value than the gold 
gathered. It is estimated that the 
value of the honey crop collected annu- 
ally is worth $8,800,000. The wax is 
estimated at $6,000,000, or a total of 
$14.800,000. Of this amount $1,200,000 
worth of honey and 700,000 lbs. of wax 
are exported, and yet, says the writer, 
the culture is only in its infancy. Two 
Michigan farmers, both of whom own 
large tracts of cultivated ground, had 
informed him that the profits on their 
bees exceeded that of their farms. 


The Senses of Bees. 


The senses of bees were the next subject 
of investigation, and we will give in brief 
the results which Huber reached: The 
lenses of the bees’ eyes are not adjustable, 
and though they can see accurately to great 
distances, they seem blind to objects close 
by. Bees dart down to the door of their 
hives with a precision which is generally 
unerring ; but if from any cause they miss 
the opening, they are obliged to rise in the 
air in order to take another observation. 

lf bees hear—which is a doubtful ques- 
tion, the old-fashion “ tanging”’ to the con- 
trary—they certainly hear only what affects 
their welfare. Their sense of taste is also 
far from perfect, foul ditch water being often 
preferre ~ | them to limpid streams or even 
dew, and ill-smelling plants having quite as 
much attraction as sweet ones; it is the 
pe ge rather than the quality of their 

ood for which they care. ba J are also 
. fond of the secretions of the aphides, the 
milch-cattle of the ants. 





Their sense of smell is very keen; the 
presence of honey ben detect even in the 
most carefully-concealed places. Honey 
bees ~often, in scarce seasons, attack the 
bumble bees on their return from fields 
laden with honey, and force them to dis- 
gorge all they have collected. Its presence 
in the honey-bag must have been detected 
by the sense of smell. The seat of this 
sense is in the mouth; this Huber deter- 
mined by presenting successively to all 
parts of the body, on camel’s hair pencils, 
odors especially repugnant to them. When 
held near the mouth, the bee started back 
as ifannoyed. On one occasion he mixed 
honey with camphor, which they especially 
dislike : they managed to separate and re- 
move all the honey, leaving the camphor 
untouched. 

The sense which seems to be most per- 
fect in these little creatures is that of touch 
and that seems to reside wholly in the an- 
tenne. Greetings, caresses and the com- 
munication of intentions are always ef- 
tected, by one bee toward another, by cross- 
ing theirantenne. It must be remembered 
that no light enters a hive under ordinary 
circumstances. ‘The bee,” says Huber, 
“constructs its comb in darkness ; it pours 
its honey into the magazines, feeds its 
young, judges of their age and necessities, 
recognizes its queen, all by the aid of its an- 
tenne, which are much less adapted for be- 
coming acquainted with objects than our 
hands. Therefore, shall we not grant to 
this sense modifications and perfections un- 
known to the touch of man? ”—Popular 
Science Monthly 





The Bee that Saved a Kingdom. 


Once upon atime there was a bad king, 
and the people wished him to make a cer- 


tain good law. ‘ No,” said he, “I will not 
make that law—it is too good ; it will make 
peace. Here is the law I wish to make. 
Then all my people will go war.”” The two 
documents lay in front of him on the table 
all written out, and whichever one he signed 
would be the law of the land. He took up 
a big quill pen, drew the bad law near him, 
and dipped the pen inthe ink. Just then a 
bee began to buzz. It was a wise bee. 

“ Zigu ze ozzer—ze ozzer—ze ozzer |” 

The king would not listen; so the wise 
bee lit on his nose and stung him just a lit- 
tle, still buzzing : 

“ Zigu ze ozzer—zigu ze ozzer—ze ozzer— 
ze Ozzer—ze ozzer!” 

‘*Open the window,” roared the king, 
‘and drive out this bee, or kill him !” 

They opened the window. Out flew the 
bee, and in rushed the wind. It blew very 
hard. The papers flapped and flew across 
the table. he bad king was so mad that 
he stamped his foot, seized one of the pa- 
pers, and signed it in a rage. 

The bee hurried to the garden and whis- 
pered to the honeysuckle : 

**Zome of your bezt—zome of your bezt !” 

“ Long live the king! Long live the good 
King Blunderbuss ! ” 

“O ho!” said the king to himself, when 
he heard that, ‘that is the best sound I have 
heard for many a year.” 











Wild Bees and the Indians. 


A Minnesota writer in an exchange gives 
the following particulars about the intro- 
duction of the honey bee into that State : 


Civilized Sioux Indians near St. Paul say 
that wild bees were here long before the 
Mississippi was ever disturbed by the boat 
of a white man. It will be 200 years this 
coming September since the Falls of St. 
Anthony were first discovered by the whites, 
but the traditions of the Indians fix the fact 
of the presence of the honey bee long be- 
fore the above date. 

The bees were used by the Indians fora 
purpose, and in such a way that their pres- 
ence was very likely to fix itself firmly upon 
the mind. From time immemorial there 
have been envy, hatred and war between 
the different tribes of Indians. It was, 
therefore, necessary to devise some means 
by which to test the grit of the boy from 10 
to 12 years of age who was to be the coming 
warrior. The test used by these Indians 
was to cut down a bee tree, and the boys. 
laying off their buckskin clothing, walke 
in for a fight. 
enough to stick to the bees until they were 
all trodden to death, was looked upon asa 
valuable warrior for the future, and was 
trained accordingly. 

If this custom was really in force, and we 
have no evidence to the contrary, it fixes 





The boy that had nerve | 


the introduction of the honey bee into | 


Minnesota many ages ago. 
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Beeswax. 


The uses for wax are numerous and im- 
portant. Its property of preserving tissues 
and preventing mold or mildew was well 
known to the ancients, who use cerecloth 
for embalming and wax for encaustic paint- 
ing, as in the wall pictures of Pompeii wax 
candles and tapers play an important part 
in the processions and ceremonies of the 
Roman Catholic church. 


-—— ~ 





Wax is used by | 


manufacturers of glazed, ornamental and | 
wall papers, and on paper collars and cuffs | 


for polishing the surfaces. It is used in 
varnishes and paints and for the “ stuffing” 
of wood which is to be polished, as pianos, 
coach work, fine furniture and parquette 
floors. Electrotypers and plasterers use wax 
in forming their molds. i 


Wax is an import- | 


ant ingredient in preparations for covering | 


surfaces of 
vent rust. Combined with tallow, it forms 
the coating for canvass and cordage to pre- 
vent mildew, as in sails, awnings, ete. Ar- 
tificial flowers consume much wax, and, 
despite the introduction of paraffine, ceresin 
and mineral wax, its use appears to be ex- 
tending. One of the oldest of its — 
tions is in the laundry, and in polishing 
wood-work. 

The product of wax in the United States 
is stated to be 20,000,000 lbs. annually and 


olished iron and steel to pre- | 


increasing—worth in money at least $6,000,- | 
000. Of this about $700,000 worth are ex- | 


ported, and about $1,200,000 worth of honey 
also goes abroad. 


The total product of | 


The ingenious production of artificial 
combs, inamachine recently constructed, 
that turns out combs with cells rivaling, iz 
not excelling, the natural product, is an im- 
portant American improvement in apiarian 
culture, which will add largely to the econ- 
omy of this industry, yet in itsinfancy. As 
the bee is said to consume three-fourths of 
time in producing comb at the verv time 
when the honey harvest is at its best, it is 
evident that the artificial combs must be a 
great economy in the collection and storing 
of honey; but it is not so clear how the 
stock is to be kept up unless man deceives 
the bee by using “mineral wax” in the 
formation of the artificial comb, and this 
wax is not true wax, but a natural paraffine. 
New York Grocer. 


Bee ee 


A Cat’s Experience with Bees. 


The Virginia (Nev.) Enterprise gives the 
following incident : 


Charles Kaiser, who has the only hive of 
bees in town, says that when he first got 
his colony his old cat’s curiosity was much 
excited in regard to the doings of the little 
insects, the like of which she had never be- 
fore seen. At first she watched their com- 
ings and goings at a distance. She then 
flattened herself upon the ground and crept 
along toward the hive, with tail horizontal 
and guivering. It was clearly evident that 
she thought the bees some new kind of 
game. Finally she took up a position at the 
entrance to the hive, and when a bee came 
in or started out, made a dab at it with her 
paws. This went on for a time without at- 
tracting the special attention of the inhabi- 
tants of the hive. Presently, however, old 
Tabby struck and crushed a bee on the edge 
of the opening to the hive. The smell of 
the crushed bee alarmed and enraged the 
whole colony. Bees by the score poured 
forth and darted into the fur of the aston- 
ished cat. Tabby rolled herself in the 
grass, spitting, sputtering, biting, clawing 
and squalling as a cat never squalled before. 
She ——— a mere ball of fur and bees as 
she rolled and tumbled about. She was at 
— hauled away from the hive with a 
garden rake, at_the cost of several stings to 
her rescuer, Even after she had been 
taken to a distant part of the grounds the 
bees stuck to Tabby’s fur, and about once 
in two minutes she would utter an unearthly 
*yowl” and bounce a full yard in the air. 
On coming down she would try to scratch 
her ear, when a sting on the back would 
cause her to turn a succession of back som- 
ersaults and give vent toa running fire of 
squalls. Like the parrot that was left alone 
with the monkey, old Tabby had a dreadful 
time. Two or three days after this adven- 
ture Tabby was caught by the owuer, who 
took her by the neck and threw her down 
near the bee-hive. No sooner did she strike 
the ground than she gave a fearful squall, 
and ata single bound reached the top of a 
fence full6 ft. in height. There she clung for 
a moment, with a tail as big as a rolliug-pin, 
when with another bound and squall she 





honey and wax is worth at present tothe | was out of sight, and did not agai i 
United States nearly $15,000,000. ( ous pat 


| 





an appearance for over a week. 


Do Bees Make Honey? 


Prof. Riley, who asserts that bees do not 
simply gather, but actually make honey, is 
met with the following from a correspon- 
dent of the Scientific American: 


Is it not astonishing to find that profess- 
ors of this day state that bees make honey? 
A good common stand of bees, having but a 
short distance to travel, will increase their 
stock of honey from 1 to 2 Ibs. in 12 hours’ 
fair work. hatchance is there here fora 
digestive — ? Place 3 Ibs. loaf sugar 
syrup within reach of sucha stand at 8 p. 
m., and it will all be taken - and stored 
away before sunrise next morning. I once 
thus expermented: After feeding to about 
40 colonies 9 barrels of Cuba honey, upon 
examination I found no difference between 
that in the comb eells and that in the bar- 
rels, only the former was cleaner from dirt. 
The honey becoming exhausted, I then fed 
the bees during the rest of the fall with loaf 
sugar syrup. Upon examination next 
spring, 1 found the comb cells filled solidly 
with well-grained loaf sugar, precisely like 
that I had dissolved to feed the bees with. 
Other cells were partly filled with Cuba 
honey and partly with ground loaf sugar. 


@ A California paper says that a 
Los Angeles, Cal., firm has contracted 
for 300,000 lbs. of honey. Upon receiv- 
ing the honey in an extracted form, 
they pour it into a large settling tank 
of 3,000-lbs. capacity, and this, securely 
covered, is left exposed to the rays of 
the sun for adayorso. By this process 
all impurities are eliminated, rising in 
a sort of froth to the surface, and the 
pure honey is drawn off through a cock 
at the bottom of the tank. It is then 

ut up in neat tin cans containing 2 

bs. each, and securely closed with sol- 
ae. The firm ships to Liverpool, Eng- 
land. 
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How Many Eag@s A Day.—Mr. Jaf- 
fery contributes the following to the 
American Culttvator: According to 
promise in my last notes that I would 
set combs to find out how many eggs a 
queen would lay, I oc empty, clean 
combs in several hives; others also 
tried similar experiments. The flow of 
honey was very light, hence the queens 
did not do their best. The combs were 
left 48 hours. From 7 Italian colonies 
under experiment, I found 3 of them 
averaged 4,500 eggs, with last year’s 
queens, and 4,100 in the other 4 colonies, 
with queens 4 months old. In 2 black 
colonies that were set in the same yard 
the old queen laid 3,950 in 48 hours, 
while a younger one that was but 7 
weeks old laid 2.700 in 48 hours. I also 
tried 2 Italians that were about 3 weeks 
old, finding that they laid 1,950 and 





2,100 respectively. One was light col- 
ored and the other dark. The dark 
ones have always done the best for me, 
although the light ones have been the 
most docile and pleasant to handle. 





& The Boston Cultivator says: ‘The 
most complete bee-hive should be so 
constructed as to oe the apiarist per- 
fect control of all the combs, that they 


| may be easily taken out without dis- 


tur ing the bees. It should also afford 
suitable protection against extremes of 
heat and cold, sudden changes of tem- 
perature and the injurious effect of 
dampness, or in other words, it should 
be so constructed as to be dry in winter 
and free in summer from any suffocat- 
ing heat~what is known as well venti- 
lated. Possessing these qualities, the 
more simple in construction the better.” 


ore ——_ 


Little Johnny on Bees. 


Once Billy, wich had been a readin’ that 
poetry about the bee and the ant, and sech 
things, kep a sayin’ it over til everybody got 
sick Learin’ it, so one mornin’ wen he come 
in the parler and burst out with; -“* How 
doth the little bizzy bee ? ” my father said : 
“William, that inseck has passed a tolibly 
cumftable nite, and is doin’ as well as cude 
be expected. It is very good of yure mas- 
ter to send you to inquire so often, but it is 
a newsance all thesame, so I’1] jest giv vou 
aanser plain enuff to last a week.” Wen 
my father said that, he picked up the fire 

oker and made like he was goin’ to fling it, 

ut Billy improved the shinin’ hour by dash- 
in’ thru the door. 

There was a feller once wich was a news- 
paper writer, and he was visitin’ a friend 
wich had a hive of bees, and his friend tole 
him the bees had a queen wich was a big fat 
bee and didn’t have to work for a livin’. So 
the feller he waited till he got a good chance, 
nobody around, and he give the hive a 
spitefle kick and run. And the last that 
his friend see of that statesman, he was 
dancin’ on top of a distant hil, and looked 
like he hada hundred arms and legs, and 
there was a bright glory all around him, 
wich was the sunshine on them bees ! 

One time there was a man brot his bee- 
hive in the house, cos it was a cole nite and 
set it fore the fire in the room where he slep. 
Wen he woke up in tie mornin’ the bees 
was all over the flore, and the wols, and the 
chairs, and the bed, and everywere spred 
out like butter on bred. And they was into 
his close, and his boots was on the other 
sice of the room, and bimeby some wich 
was inside the bed theh begin to explore his 
two legs. So he jest shet up his eyes, and 
folded his fingers across his stomick. and 
said: ‘It’s too late for action, and my fee! 
is too deep for utter.”” But pretty soon the 
other folks in the house was woke by sech 
dreffie noises, that one yelled “Fier!” and 
a other said, ‘‘ Wich way did he run ?” and 
a other said, “If this house is a quartz mil 
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it ot to ben put up stronger to stand the 
stampin’!” But it was only that bee feller 
takin’ action and utterin’ his feel at the 
same time. 

Last summer our dog Towser, that’s the 
one died, was lyin’ in the sun, tryin’ to git 
some sleep, but the flees was that bad he 
cudent, cos he had to cetch ’em ; but bime- 
by a bee lit on his head and wocked about 
like the dog was hisn. Towser held up his 
hed real stil, and wen the bee was goin’ out 
at the end of his nose he wank his eye at 
me, like sayin’: ‘You see wot this duffer 
is a doin’; he thinks Imea lily of the vally 
wich isn’t open yet. Just wait til 1 blossom 
and you’ll see some good fun.” 4 

And shure a nuff Towser he opened his 
mowth very slo, so as not to friten the bee, 
and the bee went inside Towser’s mowth. 
Then Towser shut his eyes dreamy, and his 
mowth too, and begin to make a peacefie 
smile, wen the bee up and stung him, and 
you never seen a lily of the vally make sech 
_— performance in all yure life !—Se- 
ected. 





Work among Bees—Effect of Stings. 


Atarecent meeting of bee-keepers at Lan- 
sing, Mich., Professor Cook said in answer 
toaquery: “I believe the oftener colonies 
are looked through in summer the better. 
The bees will get used to it, and will go 
right on gathering and storing ; Ihave seen 
the queen keep on laying eggs when I had 
the combs out. In order not to disturb their 
operations one must be quiet. Workiug 
with the bees will overcome nervousness. 
When I am feeling nervous and go out to 
work among the bees, I soon get entirely over 
it. This matter of fear can be got over by 
any one. Getting stung gets one used to the 

oison, so he will not be injured byit. A 

ee-sting does not swell on me now, and one 
of the students at the college told me that he 
was stung yesterday without knowing it, 
until he saw the swelling some time after- 
ward ; yet at first a bee-sting was painful to 
him. I think this is on the principle of 


inoculation. Mr. Langstroth said that at first | 


his eyes would swell if he was stung on any 
= of the body, but he got over this. Mr. 
Javis does not know whien bees sting him, 
though it sometimes swells on him. Thick- 
ness of skin may make some difference.” 
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An Extraordinary Beehive. 





At the farm of Mr. John Parle, Mill O’Rags, 
County Wexford, Ireland, there have just 
been taken from a hive of about eleven years’ 
standing, 154 pounds of honey, besides a 
large oe of waxinthe comb. Atone 
side of the water-mill, and near the roof, 
there are several holes which had been left 
for scaffolding, and were generally occupied 
by pigeons. In one of these holes a swarm 
of bees entered and took up their abode in 
1864. A box was constricted and placed in 
front of the hole, and an aperture for the 
entrance and exit of the bees. Here they 
continued to work undisturbed until 1865, 
when they swarmed, and the new swarm 
took up their abode in the trunk of a large 








sycamore, felled some time, where they have 
since toiled year after year, the heart of the 
tree gradually rotting away until almost 
hollow. 

They pushed their way from end to end of 
the trunk, abont nine feet long, until they 
amassed the extraordinary amount above 
mentioned. A large number of the combs 
—the first year’s produce—were unfortunate- 
ly almost empty, and a few quite black and 
half filled, which are only suitable for mak- 
ing mead. The course adopted to extract 
was unique, though it may be considered 
cruel. Theusual means adopted is to smoth- 
er the bees with fumes of brimstone, but in 
this instance the hive was so situated that 
it was impossible to kill them, so the greater 
portion of them were dislodged, and the tree 
split open with hatchets; and to guard 
against stings, the combs had to be actually 
shoveled into keelers or shallow tubs.—Ez, 





THE Honey HARVEsT.—The statements 
to the effect that bees cease to store a sur- 

lus when taken to warm climates, have 

een going the rounds of the newspapers. 
It is well known that Southern California, 
with its mild, even sub-tropical climate, 
gives wonderful returns to the skillful apia- 
rists. Cuba, situated wholly within the 
torrid zone, sends considerable honey to the 
United States every year. Correspondence, 
which the writer has had with bee-keepers, 
residing in the torrid zone, shows that the 
newspaper statements referred to are incor- 
rect; besides, the accounts of all travelers 
agree, that honey is raised in considerable 
quantity in most tropical lands, even where 
the system of bee-management is very rude, 
The honey harvest in tropical climates is 
very likely to be extended over a greater 
portion of time than it is in temperate 
regions, yet it does not follow from this that 
the bees store more honey ; for the yield at 
any one time is not as likely to be as large 
a one as that of a more temperate climate, 
and hence there is more probability that the 
honey will be used in brood-rearing about 
as fast as gathered, so that, unless an im- 
proved systein of bee-culture be followed 
and the honey removed often during the 
gathering season, little surplus will be ob- 
tained.—Exchange. 
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(a The Seventh Annual Exhibition of 
the “Inter-State Industrial Exposition of 
Chicago ”’ will open Sept. 3d and close Oct. 
18, 1879. Four hundred thousand persons 
attended this exhibition, on an average 
each year, since the Exposition was opened 
to the public. 

———_*+ @2o—_____—__ 

t(#~ Always have the cheerful rays of the 
morning sun fall upon your hives ; but cou- 
trive to throw a shade upon their front for a 
few hours in the middle of the day, when 
the weather is very hot. Such a shade will 
be grateful to your bees.—Nutt. 

The above is most excellent and timely 
advice, and should be well followed. 


Notes. 


F oreigu 


Translated from L’Apiculteur Alsacien-Lorrain, 
by Frank Benton. 


Comb Foundation—No. 4. 


Liepvre, September, 1878. 

My DEAR FRIEND :—I read in L’ Api- 
culteur, of Paris, January, 1878: “They 
—— of comb foundation) are not easily 
astened in the frames, heat bends them, 
they get broken very easily, and finally, 
the bees build them out less willingly than 
they use a foundation of natural comb.” 
This sounds like overwhelming testimony, 
but please accept it only conditionally. In 
fact, let us take up the case and discuss it 
item by item, who knows but that our con- 
clusion may be directly opposed to that of 
M. Pellene, the author of these severe lines? 

1. It is difficult to fasten them in the 
frames. Schultz advises cutting a board 
just large enough to fill the interior of the 
frame, and yet having play enough to pre- 
vent its rubbing when the frame is placed 
over it. Two parallel sides of this board 





| 


are furnished with strips so nailed on that | 
when the side pieces of the frames rest on | 


them the surface of the board will come 
nearly to the middle of the frame. You 
then place a sheet of comb foundation on 
the apparatus thus arranged, 


and pour | 


liquid wax in the angle which the sheet | 


forms with the top bar all along, and also 
with the upper third of each side piece ; af- 


ter which you turn the frame over and pro- | 
ceed in the same manner with the other | 


side. 


The lower two-thirds of the sheet are | 


left free, and their edges should be from 7 | 
to 10 millimetres (about 44 to 2-5 of an inch) 
from the side bars, in order to permit the | 


expansion of the wax in the heat of the | 


hive. 

Is this operation simple enough ? Well, 
here is another still more simple. 
was devised by M. Duck, of Mulhouse: 

You make with a saw acut in your frame, 


dividing the top bar from one side to the | 


I think it | 


other into two equal pieces, letting the di- | 


vision extend the length of the upper third | 


of the side bars ; you cut the sheet of comb 


. . . | 
foundation in the shape of a trapezoid, leav- | 


ing the upper edge the size of the frame, 
wood included, and the lower edge the size 


of the inside of the frame, less 14 to 20 mil- | 
limetres (about 44 to 4-5 of an inch) for the 


expansion of the sheet; you then slide this 
foundation from the upper side into the 
groove which the saw has left, and make 
the whole solid by means of a few drops of 
melted wax. Sheets of foundation and 
frames can be prepared beforehand, and 
this done, the fastening will not take two 
minutes a comb. 

Just here an objection to this latter method 
might be brought up. 


lt may happen that | 


one will be obliged to remove one of these | 


combs, finished or not, and in this case to 


do considerable scraping, in order to remove | 


the wax from the groove and leave this as 
large as at first. It is true that this occurs 
rarely, and it is likewise true that instead 
of stopping to scrape off the wax, there is 


nothing to hinder the use of the saw in re- 
moving it. 

You see, my dear friend, that all this is 
not so very difficult, and that, in fact, in or- 
der to find the least difficulty in it one must 
be very exacting himself. 

I will say nothing to you here concerning 
the use of comb foundation in common 
hives. Theoretically the thing is possible, 
= not practically. 1 will show you this 
ater. 

2. The heat bends them. This is certainly 
the greatest objection—the one which is 
true in a certain measure, at least with the 
previously described methods of using it. 

The lower two-thirds being free from the 

side-bars expand, and rarely in the same 
plane. Sometimes the foundation makes a 
curve about a horizontal axis and the bot- 
tom of the sheet goes outside of the frame; 
sometimes this deviation is made in a lateral 
direction, about a vertical axis, and the 
edges of the loose sheet are left more or 
less outside of the center of the top-bars; at 
other times the curvature, — or com- 
pound, takes place in the middle of the 
foundation, giving the surface the appear- 
ance of hillocks and valleys, and the cross- 
section a resemblance to a series of S’s 
among end toend. In all such cases, as the 
xees build their cells of nearly uniform 
depth, the combs adhere one to another, and 
contrary to our desire, we find instead of 
— combs such as are quite immov- 
able. 

How is one to avoid these inconveniences? 
Some with a thin piece of metal, previously 
heated, make an opening from the top 
downward, about 10 centimetres (about 4 
inches) in length ; others endeavor to hold 
the sheets of foundation in place by means 
of short pins put here and there into the 
side-bars of the frame; still others make 
awl-holes—two near together—in the side- 
bars and insert prohpudor—hair-pins,—the 
two points of which reaching within the 
frame hold in place the edges of the comb 
foundation. 

Let me say to the first of these that the 
opening they make will cause the great ine- 

ualities to disappear, but will not avoid 
the small ones ; moreover, sheets that have 
been cut in this manner break easily, or if 
they hold together each twists each its own 
way. Into the ears of the second class we 
slip these words; You do not avoid the 
valleys and hillocks in the middle of the 
comb, and hence for a half-success you lose 
a vast amount of time, for when the extrac- 
tor is used the pins get out into the honey. 
One might also add that these pins interfere 
very greatly with the regularity of the cells. 

Regarding the third class we might say.— 
but pshaw! What is the use of ones put- 
ting himself to all the trouble they do, and 
yet not succeed any better than do those of 
the second class, and only by the consump- 
tion of a vast number of hair-pains! Very 
likely the discoverer of this method is a 
very good and worthy apiculturist in theory, 
or perhaps he is.a gallant—romantic, who, 
some fine day had said to himself: “The 
combs bulge out because the bees do not fix 
them quickly enough ; but bees love sweet 
odors, then if I should place there—where I 
wish to attract them most quickly—these 





curved bits of metal taken from the per- 
fumed tresses of my idol!” 
me! 


Well, here you have what I, through ex- | 
perience, have found the best for all cir- | 


cumstances. Dr. REISSER. 


> 


«In correction of article in July | 
number of JOURNAL entitled ‘‘Ameri- | 
can Honey in England,” we have re- | 


ceived the following note from Mr. W. 
M. Hoge : 
London, June 25, 1879. 
The article sent me regarding the in- 
troduction of honey into Windsor Castle, 
and which you intend shall come out in 


the July number of the AMERICAN BEE | 


JOURNAL, errs in this, thatit was Mr. Jack- 
son, member of the British Bee-Keepers’ 
Convention, 
honey for examination, and not the British 
government. Please alter that part and 
oblige. 
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Timorese Honey Hunters. 


I once saw the natives take a bee’s_ nest, 
and a very interesting sight it was. In the 
valley where I used to collect insects I one 


day saw three or four Timorese men and | 


boys under a high tree, and looking up saw, 
on a very lofty, horizontal branch, three 
large bee-combs. 
and smooth-barked, and without a branch, 
till at 70 or 80 feet from the ground it gave 
out the limb which the bees had chosen for 
their home. As the men were evidently 
looking after the bees, I waited to watch 
their operations. One of them first pro- 
duced a long piece of wood, apparently the 
stem of asmall tree or creeper, which he 
had brought with him, and began splitting 
it through in several directions, which 
showed that it was very tough and stringy. 

He then wrapped it in palm-leaves, which 
were secured 2 twisting a slender creeper 
around them. He then fastened his cloth 
lightly around his loins, and, producing an- 
other cloth, wrapped it around his head, 
neck and body and tied it firmly round his 
neck, leaving his face, arms an 
pletely bare. Slung to his girdle he carried 
a long, thin coil of cord ; and while he had 


been making preparations, one of his com- | 


panions had cut a strong creeper or bush 
rose, 8 or 10 yards long, to one end of which 
the wood torch was fastened and lighted at 
the bottom, emitting a steady stream of 
smoke. Just above the torch, a chopping 
knife was fastened by a short cord. 

The bee-hunter now took hold of the 
brush-rope just above the torch and passed 
the other end round the trunk of the tree, 
holding one end ineach hand. Jerking it up 
the tree a little above his head, he set his 
foot against the trunk, and leaning back, 
began walking up it. It was wonderful to 


see the skill with which he took advantage | 


of the slightest irregularities of the bark or 
obliquity of the stem to aid his ascent, 


who wanted the 3 crates of | 


The tree was straight | 





sage come. | them off with my net and capturing them 


| when he had found a firm hold for his bare 
O poet, leave | 


feet. It almost made me giddy to look at 
him as he rapidly got up—30, 40, 50 feet 
above the ground,—and I kept wondering 
how he could possibly mount the next few 
feet of straight, smooth trunk. Still, how- 


| ever, he kept on with much coolness and ap- 


arent certainty, as if he were going upa 
adder, till he got within 10 or 15 feet of the 
bees. Then he stopped a moment and took 
care to swing the torch—which hung just at 
his feet—a little toward these dangerous in- 
sects, so as to send up the stream of smoke 
between him and them. Still going on, ina 
minute more he brought himself under the 
limb, and, ina manner quite unintelligible 
to me, seeing that both his hands were oc- 


| cupied in supporting himself by the creeper, 


managed to get upon it. 

By this time the bees began to be alarmed, 
and formed a dense buzzing swarm just 
over him; but he brought the torch up 
closer to him, and coolly brushed away 
those that settled on his arms and legs. 
Then stretching himself along the limb, he 
crept toward the nearest comb and swung 
the torch just under. The moment the 
smoke touched it, its color changed in a 
most curivus manner from black to white, 


| the myriads of bees that had covered it fly- 


ing off and forming a dense cloud above and 
around. The man then lay at full length 
along the limb and brushed off the remain- 
ing bees with his hand, and then, drawing 
his knife, cut off the comb, at one slice, 
close to the tree, and attaching the thin cord 
to it, let it down to his companions below. 
He was all this time enveloped in a cloud of 
angry bees, and how he bore their stings so 
co@ly and went on with his work at that 
height so deliberately, was more than [| 
could understand. ‘The bees were evidently 
not stupified by the smoke or driven far 
away by it, and it was impossible that the 
smailstream from the torch could protect his 
whole bedy when at work. There were 
three other combs on the same tree, and all 
were successfully taken, and furnished the 
whole party with a delicious feast of honey 
and young bees, as well as a valuable lot of 
wax. 

After two of the combs had been let 
down, the bees became rather numerous 
below, flying about wildly and stinging vic- 
iously. Several got about me and I was 
soon stung, and had torun away, beating 


for specimens. Several of them followed 
me for at least half a mile, being in my 
hair and persecnting me most _pertina- 


| ciously, so that I was more astonished than 


ever at the immunity of the natives. Iam 
inclined to think that slow and deliberate 
motion and no attempt to escape are per- 
haps the best safeguards. A bee sitting on 
a passive native probably behaves as it 
would on a tree or inanimate substance 
which it does not attempt to sting. Still 
they must often suffer, but they are used to 
it.—Exchange. 





ines 

t@ Lately, on a farm in Boonsville, 
O.,a congress of bees assembled, thirty 
swarms having settled on one apple tree. 


jerking the stiff creeper a few feet higher | —Exchange. 





Correspondence. 


For tbe American Bee Journal. | 


Apiary Work for August. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


it ready for market the honey will not 
run out and soil the combs or boxes. 
To this end we painted our shop a dark 
color, and located our honey room in the 
southwest corner so that the rays of the 
afternoon sun would make it very warm. 
When we get a ton or so of honey in it, 
the temperature stands at nearly 90° 
day and night. as the honey holds the 
heat generated during the day through 
the night. By leaving it thus for a 
month we have our honey so we can tip 
it over just as we wish without leakage, 
and if after it gets to market it is stood 
inadamp cool room, it will be some 
time before it will take on moisture 
enough to affect the looks of the comb 
to any extent. 

We are often asked by correspondents 
what is the cause of their honey being 
transparent and oozing out of the cells. 
The cause is dampness. While in New 
York city in 1877, I saw honey that had 
been kept in a damp, underground 
room so long that the sealing of the 
cells was bursted and the honey had 
soured so it smelled very badly and was 
leaking fearfully. While speaking to 
the parties about it, they said they be- 
lieved a cellar the best place to keep 
honey, but it needed little argument to 
convince them that they were wrong. 
Of course, this high temperature will 
cause the moths to hatch soon, but I 
o you last month how to head them 
oO 


In this locality the crop of white 
honey will all be off by the middle of 
this month, and then we are ready to 

o to glassing and crating the first off. 

lave your crate by your side and your 


glass near you. First get the propolis 
out of the corners of the box, if there 
is any where the glass is to come ; then 
bend up tbe little tins put in to hold 
the glass, drop in your glass, and bend 
down the tins. Now you can scratch 
off the propolis on the edges of the box 
without getting iton the honey. Scrape 
off clean so the box will look nice and 
tidy, and set in the crate. In crating 
honey it is always proper to put the 


| cause it did not look so well. 
| with a crate of honey. 





| best side of the honey out, the same as 


wool is done up. Weonce knew a man 
to do up his wool with the dark or out- 
side ends out, and he could hardly sell 
it at any price. Why? Not because 
the wool was not just as good, but be- 
Just so 
Market men 
want the best side out, but don’t mis- 


If possible, we want our honey room | take and fill up the center of the crate 
in the warmest part of the building oc- | 
cupied, so as to evaporate the honey | 
that is in the few unsealed cells around | 
the edges of the boxes next to the wood, | 


so that when we come to glass it or get | 


with dark honey. Grade your honey 
as given last month, and then put the 
best side of each lot out, but let your 
white honey be all No. 1 white. 

When the crate is full put on the 
cover with bright round-headed screws. 
This gives the crate a nice appearance, 
does not tend to break the honey by 
driving nails, and the cost is but a 
trifle. When crated sandpaper off the 
sharp corners and top of the crate, and 
pack nicely away till ready to ship to 
market. 

We have had much trouble in getting 
glass cut accurate enough to suit me, as 
they do not expect to cut very close at 
the factories, and if a glass is alittle 
large it springs the box from the honey 
and sets it to leaking. For the past 
few years we have bought our glass cut 
6x30 in. and recut it the 5-inch way 
ourselves. We cut the same as in a 
miter box; that is, have a box fixed 
with regulating screws,so that you can 
cut the glass just exactly 5 in. every 
time. Have your cutting stick fastened 
to the box so the glass will go under it, 
shove up the screws and cut; leave a 
drop of 2 in. under, and touch the glass 
so as to break off where cut and drop 
down ; shove up and cut again, break- 
ing off as before. Thus you can cut 
very fast and be sure every glass is 
right. 

Sell your honey, if possible, rather 
than ship on commission, for the re- 
turns rendered by the commission men 
are not always satisfactory. Always 
ship your honey in warm weather (the 
first half of September), if possible, as 
it will go much more safely than incold 
weather. If you can sell your honey at 
home do so, but the most of us cannot 
so dispose of a large quantity. If we 
prefer to have our buckwheat and fall 
honey stored in boxes, we leave them 
on the hive, otherwise it is best to take 
them off, for the bees daub them with 
propolis badly at this season of the 
oma A good way is to take off the 
s0xes and put in frames in place of the 
side boxes, having them filled to store 
away for feeding purposes, or get your 
starters for the bees for next season 
built now. Bees will build comb very 
fast in the body of the hive during a 
good buckwheat yield. 
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Look after your colonies and see that | 


none are queenless, and if through with 
your nuclei unite them so as to make 
good colonies. We never could have 
much success rearing queens and in- 
troducing after the vield of buckwheat 
honey was over, although it is advised 
by some of our best apiarists. We 
would rather raise and introduce five 
queens during July than one in Sep- 
tember. Keep things looking me | and 
nice about your shop and bee yard, and 
be ready next month to fix your bees 
for winter. 
Borodino, N. Y. 


~> <-- <> -+ > _ 


| ians wont do that. 





hived 10 days. I got sooverheated that 
I was sonal blind. The only remedy 
I could see was to stop all swarming, 
which I undertook at once, changing 
laces with colonies, puttiug those that 
1ad swarmed in the place of strong 
ones that had not swarmed; cut out 
queen cells to prevent second swarms, 
etc. I had one swarm 7 times after 
clipping queen’s wings; then I caged 
her, stopping the cage with old comb. 
Some will think I did not shade them. 
It made no difference. Some say Ital- 
I know they did, 


| and hybirds and blacks, too, in new 


For the American Bee Journal, | 


Singular Experience in Swarming. 
A. A. HARRISON. 


I wintered 68 out of 70 colonies, and 
have all swarmed buta few. 
pect for a fair crop of honey is dis- 
couraging, and prices very low. I now 
have 93 colonies and have taken off 
only about 300 lbs., and basswood is in 
its —: 


I have had terrible trouble | 


The pros- | 


with my swarms not staying in their | 


new hives; in fact, during the height 


of the swarming season I did not think | 


of hiving aswarm and have them go | 


nicely to work. In the first part of the 
season they would come out in from 1 
to 3 days and cluster nicely; I would 
rehive them ona frame of brood and 
eggs; well, in working in this way and 
clipping the queen’s wings, and some- 


times carrying into my wintering house | 


and keeping 3 days, 1 managed to get 
most of them to stay with me. Some 
would come out after being in the hive 
Sor 10 days, and had built comb and 
had it nearly full of eggs. But as the 
season advanced every new 


pine Langstroth hives. I forgot to say 
that the 2 swarms I hived on old combs 
with some honey, went right to work 
and gave me no trouble. But these 
hives had bees die in them last winter 
and had just been brought 3 miles for 
me to fill with bees, and had been buta 
few hours in my barn, where I stored 
my hives. and. as many store-keepers 
do, empty refined oil barrels. These 
barrels were, I think, the cause of all 
my trouble. I wrote our very able and 

entlemanly friend, W. J. Davis, of 

oungsville, Warren Co., Pa., who 
wrote me at once, ‘“*‘ Expose your ee 
hives to the influence of the weather 
and shade well.’”? Nosooner did I read 
his kind advice than I practiced it. 


| Frames, honey boards and all parts of 


swarm | 


would leave their hive, and the most of | 


them go to the woods, in spite of water, 
dirt and a double-barrelled shot-gun, 
Which I always have in readiness, but 
do not use unless it is the last resort. 
itried giving brood at the time of 
hiving, and will say I could see no dif- 
ference, whether I gave them brood 
and eggs or not. One day I hived 3 on 
a frame of brood and eggs and 2 on 
combs with some honey, which was 
made last season. The 3 that I gavea 
frame of brood came out of the hive 
next day ; 2 went directly to the woods, 
and the third might as well have done 
SO. as there were 6 of us throwing dirt 
and water, and myself keeping up a 
Steady fire with the gun. We finally 
induced them to scatter and enter 
8 different hives. These same hives 
caught the epidemic and acted very 
bad indeed; some of them had been 





these hives were here and there over 
the ground. As luck would have it, I 
had no newswarms off for some 3 days, 
and I heartily wished I would never 
have any more new swarms. But as 
my hives and fixtures were getting well 
burnt by the sun and washed by the 
rain, I thought I would like to have 
just one more swarm to see how the 
would act. Well, I had my wish, and 
have had no trouble since; but don’t 
use a single thing about my hives that 
has not been well purified by the sun 
andrain. I have tried strong salt wa- 
ter with oil of anise, but it is of no ac- 
count. I would like to have some light 
in regard to refined oil being offensive 
to bees. 
McLane, Pa., July 14, 1879. 


[Aimost all kinds of oils are offensive 
to bees, and if the hives or anything 
pertaining to them had absorbed the 
smell of kerosene or any rancid oil, it 
would be apt to create an uneasiness or 
repugnance on the part of the bees to 
their new home. We cannot be too 
careful in preparing nice, clean, accep- 
table homes for our bees, and making 
their surroundings as comfortable as 
possible.—Ep. } 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Emerson Binder, Honey, Etc. 


JAMES HEDRON. 


I have all my JOURNALS bound from 
the beginning up to 1878; 1878-9 are in 
the Emerson binder. Henceforth, I 
shall use this method of keeping my 
papers together, and the foll6wing are 
my reasons for changing: With the 
binder all our papers are in order at all 


times, up to the very last number. They | 


are much cheaper than regular binding. 


Most of all, when we have our JOUR- | 99 and 15¢e.; 1 have peculiar advantages. 


NALS regularly bound, we miss our ad- 
vertising pages (as no one can bear to 
= them with a book), and with the 
{merson we retain them, and I always 
read all the advertising pages as much 
as any other page in the JOURNAL and 
as often wish to refer to it in some back 
number. If there is anything new of- 


fered I wish to knowit, try it, and keep | 


up with the times. 
The basswood crop is now over, and 
though there never was such a bloom 


known here before, the extremely hot | 


and moist atmosphere rushed the blos- 
soms along so fast that we have had but 
7 days of gathering from it. Clover 
was a fair crop, so we shall have nearly 
an average yield of early or bright 
honey. 


This has been a prolific year for | 
swarms, but we have succeeded pretty | 
We have | 


well in holding ours back. 

now about 480 colonies in two apiaries, 

and that is more than 230 too many. 
Dowagiac, Mich., July 16, 1879. 


to oe 


Bees in the Shenandoah Valley. 


The following correspondence between 


Messrs. Washburn, of Shiocton, Wis., and | 


Jordan, of Jordan’s Springs, Va., fully ex- 
plains itself. We append an extract from 
the Southern Planter and Farmer which 
is pertinent to the subject : 


Mr. E. C. JoRDAN, Stephenson’s Depot, 
Va.:—4 have been favored, by Mr. T. G. 
Newman, of the AMERICAN BEE JGURNAL, 
with your address, and take the liberty of 
writing to you for information:. 1. Is the 
Shenandoah Valley a good place for bee- 
keeping? 2. Are there plenty of honey 
plants? 3. Is the quality of honey good ? 
4. Is a mountain location preferable to one 
in the valley ? 5. Can bees be safely win- 
tered on summer stands without protection? 
6. What is the general market price of 
honey? 7. Is the demand good? 8. What 
are the shipping facilities? 9. Are there 
many persons engaged in the business? 10. 
About what time does the honey season be- 

in and how long does it last? 11. Can 

ees be bought there in the old box hive ? 





12. If so, at about what price can they ibe 
had ? F. H. WASHBURN. 


Stephenson’s Depot, Va., May 22, 1879. 

1. Yes. No better honey on earth Is made 
than here. 2. Yes. Fruit blossoms, clovers, 
buckwheat, blackthistle and hundreds of 
other things. 3. Yes. Nonebetter. 4. No. 
Not by any means. 5. Yes. There is not 
the least doubt of this. 6. No regular or 
fixed prices. Hundreds of persons around 
Winchester and all other places in the val- 
ley, who do not make bee-keeping a spe- 
cialty, take much honey to market and sell 
it for almost any price. Last season it sold 
in Winchester as low as 8 to 10e. My honey 
has a great reputation and I sold it for 25, 
‘. 
Yes. Much is shipped to the large cities. 8. 
Good expresses go in all directions. 9. Yes. 
But very few know anything about bees or 
bee-keeping ; many are tired of them. 10. 
In April, and lasts sometimes till late in 
November, but this is not generaljy the 
ease. 11. Yes. Hundreds of them. = 12. 
From $2 to 33. Flimsy pretexts for Lang- 
stroth hives sell for from 33 to $6; $7 or $8 
when long credits are given. 


. 


E. C. JORDAN. 

We clip the following notice of the excur- 
sion to Washington City a few weeks since, 
from the Staunton Vindicator. On return- 
ing a number of the excursionists made a 
pleasant trip to Jordan’s White Sulphur 
Springs, of which the Vindicator says : 

“A rideof a mile and a half from Stephen- 
son’s, in one of Mr. Jorddan’s comfortable 
omnibuses, on an excellent road, brings the 
visitor to one of the most pleasant and quiet 
summer retreats in the mountain, long 
famed for the efficiency of its waters, the 
excellence of its bill of fare, and the cour- 
tesy of its proprietor. 

“There is an ‘annex’ to this establishment 
of which no other watering place in the 
State can boast. This is the Thee Cottage 
Apiary, of which the Spring’s proprietor, 
Mr. E. C. Jordan, is the presiding genius. 
He seems to be as much at home among his 
hundred bee hives and million bees, as his 
cook in his kitchen. The yield is several 
thousand pounds a year, and after ——. 
the hotel table with an abundance of the 
amber sweet, a large quantity finds a ready 
market in the neighboring cities. Taking 
the honey is an interesting process, aud is 
executed in a judicious manner by the bee 
robbers who, protected by wire hats and 
long cloth capes, pass among the hives, rap- 
idly lifting the box covers of the smaller 
glass cases, several being under one cever, 
when from the weight and appearance the 
full cases are readily selected and set aside, 
and the remaining ones left to the further 
attention of the little ‘manufacturers.’ In 
a snort time several hundred pounds of the 
sweetest, richest and whitest honey was 
transferred from the hive to the adjacent 
store-room. The outraged bees, meanwhile, 
making frantic but harmless attacks upon 
their mailed cGespoilers, or crawling de- 
spondingly over the wreck of their wealth, 
were driven off by smoke injected from a 
hand bellows, and, as in remembrance of 
the ‘spilt milk’ proverb, returned to their 
labors. ‘How doth the little busy bee?’”’ 





Read before Mich. Agri’] Col. Nat. His. So’y, June 20. 
Honey Dew on the Tamarack. 
PROF. A. J. COOK. 


During the last week of May, 1879, 
the American larch or tamarack, stand- 
ing near the house occupied by Prof. 
Beal, was discovered to be swarming 
with bees. Upon closer inspection the 
needle-shaped leaves were discovered 
to be thickly dotted with drops of thick 
viscid nectar. Many of these drops 
were sufliciently large to enable one to 
test the —_ of their saccharine ele- 
ment. he sweet was very pleasant, 
much like that of syrup made from 
granulated sugar. The drops were clear, 
colorless and not unlike dew drops in 
their appearence. 

I closely examined the twigs for 
plant lice, but looked in vain. only 
examined the lower limbs which could 
be observed from the ground. 

Two weeks later I received larch 
twigs from A. A. Winslow, New Hol- 
stein, Wis., with a letter stating that 
the tree from which the twigs were 
taken was full of large drops of beau- 
tiful honey, which the bees were very 
rapidly storing in the honey boxes. 
Upon examining these twigs I found 


them well sprinkled with grains of su- | 


gar. The sugar was very white and 


tasted very much like our best granu- | 
also in- | 
closed leaves of deciduous trees which | 


lated sugar. Mr. Winslow 
were under the tamarack boughs. These 


were coated with sugar, and appeared 


as if they had been dipped into a con- | 
centrated syrup of coffee sugar, and | ~ ~ : 
° pe =_— | with more or less of black. The rudi- 


then allowed to dry. 
Here, then, it seemed that we hada 


veritable case of honey dew, not from | 
insect secretion, but anexudation from | 


the leaves. For the past four weeks I 


have repeatedly examined the twigs of | 
the larch, each time to find the drops | 
of nectar, but each time failed to find | 


any lice, until early the present week 


when I found even on the lower twigs | 
the tamarack louse, Lachnus caricifex | 


Fiteh. But I had found the nectar be- 


fore the lice, and when there were only | 
hundreds of lice, there were millions of | 
The lice too were of the | 


nectar drops. € , 
genus Lachnus, with short imperforate 
nectaries. How improbable then, that 


the nectar owed its origin to the lice. | 
Yet the presence of the lice so clouded | 


the evidence that I did not feel satis- 
fied. I examined the epidermis of the 
leaves taken from just below a drop of 
nectar, with a high power microscope, 
but could find no pore or opening from 
which the sweet might have exuded. I 
then examined the clover leaves be- 





| mentary nectaries are black. 


| litt 


neath the tree and found them thickly 
dotted with the same viscous drops of 
nectar, which the ants were rapidly 
sipping up, showing that the: drops 
must have fallen recently. Yet the 
consistency of the nectar would have 
——s it from falling off the leaves. 

washed all the leaves of a twig by 
use of a small camel’s hair brush free 
of the nectar. This twig contained 
lice, and was carried to my "study 
Soon the leaves near the lice were well 
sprinkled with the nectar. I next sus- 
pended a twig, with several lice upon 
it, above a paper and collected upon 
the surface of the latter several drops 
of the sweet. I then pressed some of 
the lice when there oozed out,‘ not of 
the nectaries, the place where the sweet 
fluid is seen to exude from lice of the 
genus Aphis, but out of the vent a sub- 
stance which was clear, viscid ; yes, and 
sweet, for I tasted of it. Why not as 
well take it direct from the lice as to 
receive it at second hand through the 
kindly office of the bees? I next looked 
with a good lens at a group of lice for 
some time, when I saw a drop of nectar 
shoot out for some distance and fall to 
the ground. 

This sweet, then, is certainly a secre- 
tion or excretion from the American 
larch louse. This louse is about one- 
eight of an inch long; is brown, with 
a whitish dorsal line, and a band of the 
same color across the abdomen; be- 
tween each segment, on each side of the 
white line, are three rows of black dots. 
The under surface of the body is light 
yellow speckled with white. The feet 
and antenne are of the same color, 


The beak 
is long and pointed ; the legs long, and 
few lice make better use of their legs. 
In a few minutes a louse will pass over 
asmany feet, so that the failure to find 
one on a twig is no sign that one might 
not have been there within a short 
time. 

These lice are exceptionally civilized, 
as they seem to preserve the family re- 
lation. Abouteach whirl of leaves may 
be seen the mother with her little fam- 
ily, of usually four, each busily em- 
ployed ——— its own little force 
pump. Like all plant lice these lit- 
tle ones are fatherless at this season, 
and surely the mother louse is to be 
congratulated in that she has the abil- 
ity to keep the family together. Soon 
each of the offspring marches forth to 
begin housekeeping for itself, becomes 
a a and soon rejoices in its own 
e family. 

Upon dissection I found each ovovi- 
viparous louse to contain four or five 





yet unborn lice. The eyes of these 
embryonic lice are plainly visible, 
though the lice are very small and only 
partially developed. oo 

We see, then, that our students of 
economic botany will have to add to the 
products of the American larch. Now, 
it will be first-class gum and the raw 
material for excellent honey, the Lach- 
nus caricifex being the manufacturer. 
This little louse, too, on the principle 
of ‘‘ handsome is that handsome does,” 
must be viewed with increased admir- 
ation. 

Most writers on this subject, from 
Virgil even down to the many writ- 
ers in our present bee-journals, hold 
that honey dew arises not only from 
insects, but is a secretion or exuda- 
tion from the leaves of various trees, 
like the oak, sycamore, ete. Many 
claim to have seen the nectar when 
even the most careful scrutiny could 
detect no insects, from which it might 
have arisen. LBoussingault, an able 
French scientist, even gives us an 
analysis of the nectar from the leaves. 
Some writers of the South speak ofa 
profusion of this exudation on grass and 
shrubs, so that people riding on horse- 
back through the tall vegetation would 
become so besmeared with the nectar. 
that both? horse and rider would have 
to be thoroughly washed. The exceed- 
ing quantity is often commented upon. 
People speak of removing honey boxes 
till wearied out jby the labor. On the 
dry plains of the West, the Indians 
were wont to scrape off this nectar, and 
by boiling secured an excellent sugar, 
at least I find such records. 

The theories as to the origin of this 
honey dew are varied and laughable. 
Old writers thought it the tears of the 
gods; others held that the sweets of 
the flowers evaporated and afterwards 
condensed upon the plants. Thistheory 
prevails among some people even in 
these days of scientific research. Bous- 
singault says honey dew proper is a se- 
cretion from the leaves. 

In the face of so many witnesses, it 
is not well to loudly question the fact 
of honey dew other than that from in- 
sects, though Mr. Quinby and the great 
Dzierzon thought it might be doubtful 
if itever had any other source. I ac- 
knowledge to some skepticism myself. 
Yet while once riding on horseback on 
the river road, a few miles below Sacra- 
mento in California, I broke a willow 
twig. to brush the flies from my horse, 
which I found covered with thick nec- 
tar. There were no insects on the twig 
nor any trees with branches overhang- 
ing the shrubs. I then thought, and 
have since, that it was a conclusive 


case of honey dew from leaf secretion. 
Yet a similar experience with a similar 
conclusion might come from breaking 
a tamarack twig, and as we have seen, 
it would be very erroneous. These lice 
are quick and active, and might, in 
fact do, leave their excretaand pass on. 
Again, many insects, and these same 
tamarack lice are examples, so mimic 
the stem on which they rest. that only 
the skilled observer would detect them, 
unless he was more than ordinarily 
sareful. 

It is stated by almost all writers on 
this subject, that sultry weather is fa- 
vorable to the production of honey 
dew; some authors say dry, hot weather. 
This is as we should expect, if the nec- 
tar comes wholly from lice. It seems 
to me that there are enough grounds 
for doubt, so that we may all be on the 
watch. I should be very glad to see a 
case of undisputed leaf secretion of 
nectar. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 


Honey Prospects in Virginia. 


J. W. PORTER. 

The season here is a most fruitful 
one, and nearly all the fruits common 
to our zone are abundant. Blooms of 
all kinds from the Indus tree or red 
bud and peach trees down to this day 
when the chestnut forests are throwing 
out their pelicles, have been abundant, 
but honey has been secreted but mod- 
erately thus far. The locust trees 
were one mass of bloom and the lirio- 
dendron bloomed freely. 

Large quantities of honey are con- 
sumed in rearing young bees. Can any 
one of our older apiarists tell how 
many pounds it takes to ‘rear a square 
foot of brood, or say 7,500 bees. We 
ought to have light here, forit is an im- 
portant question, and may be made to 
affect the profits of our apiaries. What 
is the use of wasting energy in produc- 
ing bees that are not needed? May 
we not in a measure control and check 
this energy as we so often stimulate it? 
Many doubtless are situated as Iam, 
and do not desire to increase their col- 
onies, and having brought them up to 
full working power in numbers, can we 
not check the enormous reproduction 
when desirable ? 

Inquiry was made ina back volume 
of the JOURNAL how to get rid of pol- 
len often deposited redundantly. I 
have myself wanted to know, If such 
are saved and spread just a little in the 
brood chamber, they are filled and cap- 


{ ped, and would seem to be just the 
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thing for winter stores. When seasons 
are bad, if the cost of a million bees 
not wanted were saved in honey, it 
would be well for us. The question of 
over-stocking has, I think, not been 
sufficiently discussed since Mr. Hazen 
stopped writing. 

I have 75 colonies, and very many of 
them fill a 2-story, 10-frame Langstroth 
hive. They have been largely kept 
from swarming by giving room, and 
right here it will be well to say that 
one of the advantages of tiering up, 
lies in the added room for a larger 
force of workers. 

I use the wide frame and 6 sections 
and hanging separators on, say half 
my hives, and never fail to get bees to 
work in the sections by lifting up some 
of the lower combs. 

Having used straw mats, oil cloth 
and oiled sheeting, and wood mats 1 
find nothing so good as common floor 
matting—rush matting. Cut it just the 
size and have it stitched on the sewing 
machine or bound on the two edges to 
prevent raveling, and it will be greatly 
liked. Bees do not cut it and gum it 
up like cloth, at least, this is my expe- 
rience for a few weeks. 

Charlottesville, Va., June 16, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Experience with Large Hives, Etc. 
J. H. M’CALL. 


Iam in receipt of the May and June 
numbers of the BEE JOURNAL, and 
think it invaluable to the bee-raiser ; 
am well pleased with it. I notice an 
article in your June number from John 
Rooker, giving his experince with large 
hives. The suggestions and experience 
is so near that of my own, that I give 
my experience on the same line to those 
who are interested in the best hive, 
that they may think it over. 

[ use what we call here the ‘ State- 
Rights” hive. The side-pieces are 22x 
30 in., 144 thick, with 10 in. bench, viz: 
10 in. for brood and 10 for honey frames. 
There is at the bottom of brood cham- 
ber a slide plank, which fits in a groove 
loosely, and can be tightened or loos- 
ened at will; it can be drawn out and 
the droppings cleaned away as often as 
is necessary. The brood chamber has 
no frames; sticks are fastened in it 
with screws, which cross the chamber 
in both directions. The honey cham- 
ber, which is separated by a strong 
piece of plank with 2-in. auger holes 
through it into each apartment of the 
honey chamber, is divided by a cross- 
plank into two divisions, each one con- 
taining 12 frames for honey. 





We put the bees in the brood cham- 
ber, and close the holes into the honey 
chamher until they fill the former, and 
then let them into one honey chamber at 
atime till both are filled. I never bother 
the brood chambers ; I find that when 
they have them full they are generally 
strong and can contend with the moth, 
the only trouble we have here with our 
bees. We have no trouble in getting 
them through the winter, as we know 
that if we do not take from them too 
heavily they will come through. I find 
that a good colony put into the brood 
chamber will fill it in about 5 weeks. 
They do not swarm so frequently in 
this hive, and turn out better and 
larger colonies. I am better pleased 
with this hive than any I have tried. 
It is free for any to try who may feel so 
disposed. 

Quitman, Ga., June 12, 1879. 
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For the American Bee JournaL 


Bee Enemies in Texas. 


W. M’CRACKEN. 


In the last number of the JourR- 
NAL inquiries are made in regard to the 
bee enemies. They are quite numer- 
ous here. Several species of the spider 
attack the bees early in the morning 
and in the evening; also several species 
of the ant disturb the bees day and 
night by carrying the eggs and brood 
out, While others carry out pollen and 
honey. The worst kind of the latter 
species is a very small black ant. The 
bees cannot catch or destroy them; 
they carry out the eggs as fast as they 
are deposited in the cells, and will 
break upacolony in a few days. There 
is another kind of ant as destructive 
as the black ant; in fact, more so, from 
the fact that their work is done so 
quickly ; but they are fortunately not 
so numerous asthe other. This kind is 
a long. slender, transparent ant of a 
light brown tint; they are nearly the 
length of a worker bee; their eyes are 
black and very bright, and they are the 
fleetest of all the ant species. ‘They cut 
the combs and feed upon the honey, 
and mutilate the bees by biting off their 
legs. From 50 to 100 of these ants will 
drive outacolony of bees within two 
hours from the time of their entrance. 
They are not numerous only in the 
wooded districts. 

The bee moth or miller is very num- 
erous and destructive. The horned 
lizard, chameleon and two other species 
of lizards, and toads feast upon bees. 
Several kinds of birds eat bees when 
there is a scarcity of other food. But 
of all bee enemies the above-mentioned 





ants and the bee moth are the most 
formidable. By my new system I have 
at last got ahead of them by preventing 
the ant from entering and the moth 
from making a lodgment in the hive. 
Bee-keeping in the South is progress- 
ing by a few apiarists, but it will be 
several years before the highest stand- 
ard of scientific apiculture will have 
become a practical business. When 
there is pasturage, natural or culti- 
vated, bees can be made to gather and 
store surplus honey in this country 
from 8to 10 months in a year, which has 
been practically demonstrated. So far 


as I have learned, bees have done 100 | 


per cent. better this year than last. | 
I met Friend Eckman, from Rich- 
mond, a few days since with a fine lot 


of linden honey for this market, for | 


which he realized from 20 to 25c. per lb. 
He has 110 colonies of Liguarians, and 
uses the two-story Lanstroth hive. One 
of his hives yielded in 10 a 100 lbs. 
of surplus honey. I metanother friend 
from Oyster Creek selling his button 
willow honey at the same price. He 
had 60 colonies of Liguarians, and said 
he would not take $1,000 for them. We 
have had an unusual dry spring and 
summer. 


The JOURNAL is ever a source of | 


pleasure when it comes ; I wish it came 
every week. I am glad to know so 
many are getting along well with their 
bees and making money. Though 
money is said to be the ‘‘ source of all 
evil,” then from evil all good must 
come, hence from the thorny bee comes 
delicious honey. 
Houston, Texas, June 17, 1879. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Letter from Kansas. 


N. CAMERON. 

It may be in order,as one of the Vice 
Presidents of the National Association, 
to drop you a few lines. It is not, how- 
ever, for the purpose of resigning, al- 
though my health is nothing extra. I 
think, however, it will bear up under 
the honors and duties of the office one 

ear. The honors are easy, the duties 
arge and the pay small, a state of 
things that is apt to secure disinter- 
ested work. Ireceivedfrom you acopy 
of certain laws passed by the States of 
New Jersey and Minnesota for the pro- 
tection of the honey industry. Neither 
of these laws will be of any use as they 
now stand. The Minnesota law, while 
it provides penalties for certain things, 
it makes it nobody’s business to enforce 
it, and consequently no one will enforce 
it. The New Jersey law, while it pro- 





vides a way that it may be enforced, it 
is doubtful whether it will be enforced 
by voluntary complaint. The best fea- 
ture of that law is the provision barring 
action in the'courts to collect anythin 

for adulterated stuffs. But the defec 

of this bill, as well as the other, is that 
it makes no provision as to who shall 
determine whether it was an adultera- 
tion or not. The defendant, for in- 
stance, would procure an analysis that 
it was just what it was represented. 
The plaintiff would have an opposite 
analysis, both from scientific men; now 
then, what would be the result? The 
case would be dismissed at plaintiff ’s 
cost. What the law needs, to make it 
more perfect, is a provision appointing 
a board of health in each county (or any- 
thing else you have a mind to call it), 
whose duty it shall be, whenever com- 
plaint is made to them, to cause an 
analysis to be made, and then if there 
is a violation of the law to prosecute, 
and that the analysis made by the board 
be evidence in court; and that it also 
be the duty of the board to seize 
and destroy all goods offered for sale 
contrary to law. Then with the other 
provision barring action in court, it 
would immediately throw the loss of the 
goods on the manufacturers, because 
merchants would not buy without a war- 
ranty, and when they found their goods 
destroyed without any recourse to re- 
covery, the manufacturers would be 
very careful they did not violate the 
law. 

Last winter we drew up a bill and had 
it introduced in the Kansas legislature. 
It got so far as to be placed on the eal- 
endar, from which it was stricken in 
the committee of the whole. This bill 
might not have been just the thing, but 
we did our best with the light we had 
at the time. Our legislature was too 
busily engaged in the senatorial con- 
test to consider _ measures in the 
interest of the people. 


Bees wintered badly here, my own 
loss being about 60 per cent, and dysen- 
tery being the cause of mortality. Last 
year they filled their hives with honey- 


dew. This we would have extracted 
if there had been a fall honey harvest. 
This honey-dew was miserable stuff, 
not much to be preferred to cheap sor- 
ghum. In looking around through the 
country we find that some have suffered 
more and some less. One man had 
only 8 colonies left out of 85; he told 
me that he had kept bees for 50 years, 
and never ldst any from dysentery. He 
laid his loss tothe snow blowing around 
his hives and their freezing shut; nev- 
ertheless, his hives showed the unmis- 
takable signs of dysentery. 





This season has been very poor in 
this vicinity ; too dry up to the present 
writing, but we have had plenty of 
honey-dew from last year, so that we 
have kept our bees doing their best in 
brood-raising. 

One other thing and then we close. Is 
it in keeping with the hg gowry fair- 
ness of the ‘Old Reliable,” not to al- 
low your correspondents to have their 
choice of the orthography of a disputed 
word? I refer to apiarian or apiarist. 
The latter word some of us have dis- 
carded, as we have other antiquated 
and useless apiarian fixtures; its very 
ugliness and harshness of pronuncia- 
tion condemns it. The mere fact that 
it appears in the dictionary is no rea- 
son why it should not be discarded. If 
we held rigidly to the dictionary far- 
ther progress in improving orthography 
would be impossible. We simply ask 
that we be not misrepresented. We 
recollect that at one time that there 
Was a zin the word Kansas. This or- 
thography Horace Greeley and the New 
York 7vribune tried to maintain, but it 
was doomed and soon went by the 
board. So of this word apiarist, its 
doom is sealed. After a while there 
will be written in the dictionaries op- 
posite to it the word obsolete, the same 
as you may find in regard to the word 
sectariest. 

Lawrence, Kan., June 16, 1879. 


[We had supposed the difference of 
opinion regarding the use of the word 
‘‘apiarian”’ was settled in the May num- 
ber of the JOURNAL, 1877, p. 165. We 
are sorry friend Cameron—so univer- 
sally correct in everything else—persists 
in this little hobby; but, then, all great 
men are said to have hobbies.—ED. | 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
Using Empty Frames. 


N. H. BROWN. 

In the January number of the AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL is an article from 
the pen of G. M. Doolittle, entitled “A 
Criticism—Comb Foundation.” The 
position taken in that part of the ar- 
ticle devoted to the criticism of Prof. 
Cook’s Manual differs so widely from 
my own experience during the past 10 
years, that Icannotrefrain from having 
my say on this subject. I have never 
practiced that plan of swarming, except 
on occasions when I remove a queen 
from her hive in order to get her stock 
for queen rearing. I then use the plan 
indleated by Prof. Cook, and against 


which Mr. D. protests; that is, I take 
a frame of brood from each of 6 or 8 
colonies and build up acolony for my 
breeding queen, filling the vacant 
spaces thus made with empty frames. 

I never hive a natural swarm without 
giving them a frame of brood from 
some other colony, giving the despoiled 
colony an empty frame instead, unless 
I happen to have empty combs, which 
I seldom have, as I prefer to give a 
swarm a hive full of empty combs. I 
have never in the latter case had a 
single drone cell built, and only one in 
the frame and that during the month 
of August, 1877. I removed a choice 
queen from her hive and built up a col- 
ony for her in the manner under con- 
sideration ; the empty frames placed in 
the various hives on that occasion were 
all filled with drone comb. I do not 
know whether this would be the usual 
result of this process at that time of the 
year or not, as I seldom raise queens 
after swarming time; but I am in- 
clined to think that it would, for at 
that time there are plenty of workers 
and usually plenty of honey, and they 
are in great haste to gather it, hence 
they build drone comb as the easiest 
and cheapest means of providing stor- 
age for the honey. 

I have had occasion to insert about 
20 empty frames this season, during 
May, and they were all filled with 
worker comb and brood in a few days, 
and I did not use foundation either. As 
Mr, Doolittle’s article suggests, localit 
may account for the different results. i 
wintered 42 colonies in the cellar and 1 
outside, all coming through in good 
condition. The prospect for surplus is 
not good, drouth having dried up the 
clover bloom almost entirely. 

I think I have discovered the cause 
and cure of spring dwindling com- 
plained of by so many correspondents 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, and 
will make a report of it in time for bee- 
keepers to test it next winter. 

Plainview, Ill.. June 16th, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Jo irnal. 
Apiculture in Florida. 


R. H. MINTYRE. 


Bees have done worse here this spring 
than ever before since any of us, now 
living here, have any recollection of. 
Allof my strong colonies had plenty of 
honey and brood March Ist, as the soft 


maple gave a very good yield. But the 
months of March and April were very 
cold and wet for this place. The flow- 
ers seemed to yield very little wee 
They commenced to get considerable 





honey in May, but the mosquito hawks 
came in legions and kept the workers 
killed off, so that they hardly got honey 
enough to live on. I had strong colo- 
nies May Ist that had not a tablespoon- 
ful of honey in theirhives. I have had 
only 20 swarms from 50 colonies. I 
have a neighbor who had 40 old colonies 
who only got 3 swarms. 

Bees have been gathering honey quite 
freely, since the middle of May, from 
the bay and low palmetto bloom. The 
prospect for the cabbage palmetto bloom 
is good. 

I have had a great deal of trouble 
losing my young queens on their flight 
to mate. I have lost at least 40 per 
cent. in that way this spring. The for- 
age has been so poor that my bees have 
been very cross, so that it has been 
very diflicult to introduce young queens 
after.they became fertile and com- 
menced to lay. 

I have introduced successfully this 
spring by putting the queen in a cage 
and sitting the cage on the alighting 
board, near the entrance to a queenless 
colony. and when there is quite a num- 
ber of bees on the cage that are trying 
to feed her. let her out and she will go 
in attended by those that were friendly 
to her, and all will be right. I believe 
I have lost as few by that method as 
any I have tried. I useacage in which 
there is honey out of reach of bees on 
the outside, so that she can feed her- 
self. They sometimes refuse to have 
anything to do with her, except to try 
to get hold of aleg or wing and pull 
them off. 

The mosquito hawks have been very 
bad this season. They do not eat the 
bees. but catch the worker as it is re- 
turning with its load of honey, tear its 
honey sac open, eat the drop of honey, 
then drop it and go for another. I sat 
near the entrance of a hive, which was 
near a bush, one evening and saw a 
mosquito hawk catch and kill 15 work- 
ers. He flew to the same place to kill 
them all. I picked up the dead bees 
under the limb he sat on. 

I have just finished a house, 12x24, 8 
ft. wall.in which I have room for 52 
colonies. There is a distance of 31% ft. 
between entrances; is lighted by sky- 
lights: hives sit on shelves so they ean 
be moved the same as any otherstands. 
The cost of house ready for bees was 
$53.64. I can handle them without be- 
ing troubled with robbers. I shall take 
all the honey from those in the house 
with the extractor. 

Is there any prospect of our having 
the privilege of sending queens in the 
mailagain? I live 80 miles from an 
express office, which makes it very in- 


| we 


convenient to send queens, unless in 
large numbers. 

There is quite an interest growing up 
in this vicinity in apiculture, and a few 
are using modern appliances and some 
are trying Italians. The moth is very 
troublesome among the black bees, but 
do not trouble my Italians or hybrids. 

Daytona, Fla., June 16, 1879. 
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For the American Bee Journai. 
Wired Comb Foundation. 


C.W. & A. H. K. BLOOD. 


We are having excellent suecess in 
using foundation in wired frames. Not 
only is all sagging avoided, but the 
combs do not bulge or wave. After 
our frames are wired, we place the 
foundation on the wires and set the 
frames in the sun until the foundation 
softens sufliciently to allow the wires to 
be imbeded, when alittle pressure is ap- 
plied above witha roller. There is no 
necessity of fastening the foundation 
to the top bar: if it comes close to it 
the bees will fasten it before drawing 
out the cells. We use tinned wire No. 
34 or 36, and have the wires from 1 to 
144 inches apart. As no cells are de- 
stroyed by the wires, we do not think 
this distance places them too close, and 
it allows the comb little or no chance 
to bulge. 

Comb foundation is now used by all 
progressive bee-keepers. Even those 
who predicted its failure and foretold 
dire calamities from its use, are quietly 
falling into line, and acknowledge it a 
great invention anda common blessing. 
Sut the man who uses foundation with- 
out wire fails to reap one-half of the be- 
nefit to be derived from its use. Frames 
may be nailed and wired during stormy 
weather, and exposed to the sun and the 
foundation inserted any warm clear day. 
They may then be packed away with 
little fear of the moth. and are ready 
for use any time during the season. We 
wired over 100 frames early in May,and 
they have been drawn out and some of 
them have had two sets of brood. In 
many cases eggs are laid directly on 
the wires, yet we have never seen a 
single larva die on account of the wire. 
After the first bee has emerged from 
the cell the wire is covered with the 
chrysalis skin. 

After testing these wired frames, we 
should be unwilling to pay over one- 
half price ter natural conse! The combs 
are straight, there are no drone cellsand 
bees can be shipped without danger of 
combs breaking down. For wired frames 
use foundation with the natural 





base. We have also tried the flat bot- 
toms with the wire rolled in. As this 
foundation has the wire incorporated in 
it when made, could we fasten it as se- 
curely to the top and bottom bars, as 
we are able to do in the wired frames, 
we certainly should have no objection 
to the flat bases, as our bees change 
the base to its natural shape in draw- 
ing out the cells. 

We have fastened this foundation to 
the top bar by braiding small strips of 
wood against it, by shaving off a por- 
tion of the wax and gluing the wires; 
also in other ways; we have fastened it at 
the bottom bar by splitting the bar, pass- 
ing the foundation between the parts 
and braiding together. This is almost 
as much work as wiring frames, and 
we find that some of the combs have 
bulged a little. There is certainly one 
point in favor of the flat-bottomed foun- 
dation. As it can be made very thin, 
we can have more comb built from a 
pound, if we wish the bees to furnish 
the additional wax. 

Let all bee-keepers report their ex- 
periments in the bee papers, and we 
shall continue to advance In the science 
and be mutually benefitted. 

Quincy, Mass., June, 1879. 
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Bees Deserting their Hives. 


W. H. SEDGWICK. 

The reason why a natural swarm of bees 
issues in the honey season is that the parent 
hive becomes crowded with bees, brood and 
honey, and the instinct of the queen or 
mother bee causes her to prepare for emi 
srating by depositing drone eggs, and the 
Sees construct queen cells, so the mother 
colony may be provided with a new young 
queen; and when everything is just right, 
and if the flowers are ae honey, and 
the weather is fair, then the old queen leads 
off a swarm from the original colony, from 
which, if it is properly hived, the bee-mas- 
ter has one more colony to add to his apiary 
—however, if the weather is unpleasant, 
and the blossoms yield an insufficient sup- 
ply of honey, they often change their mind, 
tear down the queen cells and refuse to 
swarm atall. “ Who will say that bees do 
not manifest wisdom ? What prudent man 
would emigrate with a family if famine 
were plainly indicated, when by staying at 
home he would have a present abundance?” 

The multiplication of colonies by swarm- 
ing, both guards the bees against the possi- 
bility of extinction and makes its labors in 
the highest degree useful to man. Now 
this is the natural method, and the only 
condition under which the honey bee will 
throw out a swarm. There are other cir- 
cumstances, however, when bees dd swarm 
out and leave their hives in unnatural sea- 
sons of the year, but under certain condi- 
tions perfectly understood to any one who 
has given this fascinating pursuit of bee- 


culture the proper study. In queen-rearing 
the bee-keeper is very liable to lose his 
swarm, when the young queen issues to 
meet the drone, if he has not supplied the 
young colony raising the queen with un- 
sealed brood; when the queen leaves on 
her wedding trip the entire colony will fol- 
low her, and more than likely be lost, leav- 
ing the combs deserted and hive as quiet as 
the grave. 

The bee-moth, mice and cockroaches will 
often cause the colony to desert their home. 
Poverty and the loss of a queen is a fre- 
quent cause for bees to swarm out; often 
they force their way into another colony, 
return to their present hive, or cluster on 
some neighboring bush, and as they have 
under these circumstances grown desperate, 
they frequently leave for parts nnknown 
and certain destruction. Bees that have an 
abundance of honey sometimes desert their 
hives for want of pollen, or bee-bread as it 
is called. Bees cannot rear brood without 
this pollen, the little pellets of yellow they 
carry home on their legs, during the honey 
season, and save for future use. 

Now this case of a swarm of bees being 
found as you report, no doubt arises from 
some discontented disposition arising from 
some deficiency or disagreeable feature be- 
longing to the interior of the hive, and the 
most common cause is the want of food. 
Bees will desert their hives both in fall and 
spring for this cause alone. The veteran 
bee-master, Mr. Quinby, in his “ Mysteries 
of the Honey Bee,” says ‘ bees will some- 
times entirely desert their hives when desti- 
tute, especially if they have but little brood. 
In these cases they issue precisely as a 
swarm.” This swarm on Mrs. Elliott’s 
farm could not possibly, at this season of 
the year have any brood whatever, so | con- 
clude that the cause of this swarm being 
found as stated, was owing to the fact that 
they were starving—had no honey ; and be- 
coming desperate, seem to have had a presen- 
timent that they must perish if they re- 
mained, and instead of awaiting the sure 
approach of famine they sallied forth to see 
if they could not better their condition. 

“Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world.” 

Langstroth says, in his excellent work 
on the “Hive and Honey Bee”: “Ihave 
known a starving colony to leave their hive 
on a spring-like day of December.’”—Ez- 
change. 
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From the Prairie Farmer. 
Making Bee-Hives. 


MRS. L. HARRISON. 

“Can you give any plain, simple directions 
for making bee-hives ? Should there bea 
window in one side, with a slide over it 
which can be removed occasionally? Please 
answer through your valuable paper. 

Le Roy, Ill., June 9. Fy. he 

Most any one can make a box to hold 
frames, but we doubt very much whether 
such hives pay. A farmer does not build 
his own house, or make his plows or boots, 
and why should he construct hives for his 
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bees ? If he desires to keep bees only to 
furnish his own table with honey, better 
purchase a small quantity of No. 1 hives, 
and keep them well painted. We know of 
a farmer who owns 20 hives; he says that 
he “does not want to go into the bee busi- 
ness,”’ so he selects 10 of the choicest colo- 
nies to winter, brimstones the rest, and 
shuts up the hives until another season. 
The following season he lets them swarm 
once, and puts them into the hives filled 
with comb and honey, and puts on surplus 
boxes. The second swarms are returned 
after the queen cells are destroyed. In this 
way he gets a large supply of honey with- 
out any extra outlay, except for surplus 
boxes. 

We fail to see any benefit resuiting from 
a window in the side of a hive it hive 
venders might. ‘The bees would soon cover 
the glass with propolis, and if they did not 
only the side of one frame could he seen re- 
vealing very little of the condition of the 
colony. 

A friend writes: ‘I was over my field 
of red clover the other day, and saw thou- 
sands of Itaiians hovering over the heads 
of clover, I will give it as my opinion that 
some of the bees I saw probing the honey 
cups in the red clover, were gathering the 
sweet nectar.” The unparalleled drouth 
has caused the heads of red clover to be 
smaller than usual,and bees can reach the 
nectar, as it is claimed by some apiarists 
that Italians often gather honey from the 
second crop, for the same reason. We 
should try to raise bees, as the Lrishman 
says, ‘“‘ with a longer fut,” so they can al- 
ways reach this mine of wealth stored in 
the deep corollas of the red clover. 

Peoria, [ll., June, 1879. 
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From the Prairie Farmer. 
Bee Moths and Italian Bees. 


MRS. E. J. BAXTER. 

“Are you never troubled by bee moths ? ” 
asked a successful old farmer who seemed 
to be very much disappointed at not finding 
moth traps about our hives. ‘“ No,’ I an- 
swered, “ the best way to make a hive moth 
proof is to keep it full of Italian bees.” 

He believed, as many do, that moths had 
destroyed his bees, and what he wanted was 
something to keep them off. The fact is that 
bee moths take possession of the honey 
combs only when the bees can no more de- 
fend them. Bee moths can no more destroy 
a colouy of bees than the insect which ruins 
costly furs can kill the animal that fur- 
nished it, or the moth worm which feeds 
upon woolen fabrics can become injurious 
to sheep. 

An inexperienced bee-keeper may think 
that his bees are doing well even when they 
are losing strength from such causes as 
as starvation, loss of the queen, or drone- 
laying queen, ete. The person well ac- 
quainted with the ways of bees can see at a 
glance whether they need anything or not 
and supply their wants ina few minutes, 
thus rescuing them from moths. 

Many colonies died last winter on account 
of the deep snow, which closed the entrance 


of the hive and prevented ventilation. Un- 
initiated bee owners may see bees going in 
and out of those very hives as the spring 
sun begins to shine, and not being acquain- 
ted with the ways of robber bees, may infer 
that the bees have wintered safely. If 
after some time they find ugly worms crawl- 
ing all over the combs, their conelusion will 
be moths must be very destructive to bees. 
I have often heard practical bee-keepers 
say that they never take the trouble of kill- 
ing moths, as they considered them perfectly 
harmless. I would be disposed to make the 
seemingly absurd statement that bee moths 
do bees more good than harm, for they pun- 
ish the bee-kKeeper whenever he neglects 
some of his duties toward his bees, when 
they destroy the combs. 
ee owe 


For the 


Americun Bee Journal. 


California Honey Evaporators, Etc. 


C. GRIDLEY. 


The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
June arrived last evening ; am always 
glad to receive it. I have noticed from 
time to time items in the JOURNAL in 
regard to the way we do in California 
to evaporate the water out of honey. I 
will give you my plan of doing it, 
whieh I think is better than dee p tanks: 

The honey from the extractor runs 
through a galvanized iron pipe, 144 in. 
drain, a distance of 50 ft., emptying 
into a pan 3x6 ft.,4 in. deep, made in 
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This pan is put into a wooden case 
and covered with a glass sash; set it at 
an angle of about 45-. The honey runs 
around these partitions, back and forth 
a distance of 100 ft., before it reaches 
the outlet at the further end; from 
there it passes through 10 ft. of pipe 
into the tank, containing one ton. By 
the time it reaches the tank the water 
is pretty well evaporated. 

Three days ago a terrible fire sprung 
up in the woods, and my apiary being 
in the track was burned through. My 
shop with all my tools, 13 doz. $0-lb. tin 

“ans, 200 new hives just painted, with 
their frames, etc., my bee books—Lang- 
stroth, Quinby, Wilkin, Harbison—and 
JOURNALS, besides some circulars of 
apiarian supplies that I had not yet had 
time to read; in fact, burned every- 
thing but my smoker, which was,_in the 
extracting house. Fortunately, it only 
burned 4 colonies of bees, the rest es- 
caping. On examination after the fire 














found none melted: all in good condi- 
tion. 

We shall make no honey this year in 
California. If the bees get their living 
it is all we hope for. I also lost by the 
fire my bee range and 4 acres of wheat. 
Altogether the loss will amount to $500, 
uninsured. I use frame 1114x9 in. inside 
measure; 9 frames in lower hive and 12 
in super. 

This valley, the Ojai (O-hi), is a fine 
place for bee-culture; we have 6 apia- 
ries here. Last season the largest pro- 
duced 20 tons of extracted and 5 tons of 
comb honey. The honey was marketed 
in New York City. 

Nordhoff, Cal., June 7, 1879. 
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From the Indiana Farmer. 
How to Prepare Bees for Shipping. 


J. M. BROOKS. 


Having had considerable experience in 
shipping bees, 1 will give my way of pack- 
ing them for long distances in warm weath- 
er: If you have an empty hive, like those 
containing the bees, prepare it by sawing a 
hole in the bottom board 8 or 10 in. square. 
Tack wire cloth over this ; and unless the 
hive has legs to it, nail cleats on either side 
of the bottom to raise the hive up, allowing 
a free circulation of air under it. Saw some 
sticks of straight-grained pine—three-six- 
teenths square is about right—cut them in 
lengths one-half inch longer than your 
frames measure in height. Cut a notch at 
each end of every stick. Take small copper 
or sott iron wire and cut it into 3-in. lengths; 
twist a wire on oneend of each stick. Hav- 
ing tham all ready, lift out one of the side 
frames, fasten these sticks, 4 to 6 according 
to the length of your frame, 2 to 3 on each 
side of the combs, twisting the wire tightly 
around the ends of the sticks. They are 
intended to hold the combs from falling out 
should they become loose in the frames. 
Set the frame in the prepared hive as fast 
as you put On the sticks, and in the same or- 
der that they were in their own hive. Space 
the frames an equal distance apart, and nail 
them down. A small nail or brad in each 
end will hold them from moving together. 
With an inch bit bore holes in the rim of 
the lid or cap, tacking wire cloth over them 
on the inside. Place the lid on the hive, 
leaving off the honey board or other cover- 
ing you have had over the frames, letting 
the bees go up and cluster above the combs 
into the lid. Fasten the lid down securely 
with strips of sheet-iron, using screws or 
nailing them to the lid and body. Pack 
them all in this manner, and the evening 
before you move them tack wire cloth over 
the entrances. 


Bees, to go long distances by freight, must 
be caretully packed, and have free circula- 
tion of air through the hive in hot weather. 
In placing the hives in the car, be careful to 
have the combs run lengthwise of the car. 
Never set hives crosswise. The sudden 
starting and stopping of freight trains will 
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keep the frames constantly slashing to- 
gether, and killing the bees. I hardly think 
it necessary to fasten the frames at the bot- 
tom, if you are careful in loading as above. 
Bees to be shipped by freight and be 7 to 10 
days on the road, should, if possible, have 
some one to care for them, giving a little 
water occasionally, and wetting the hives 
aud car floor to keep them cool, it they seem 
to become uneasy. Never let the sun strike 
a colony while closed up, aud be sure they 
have an abundance of air before you start 
with them, or you may have trouble. I 
dowt think it will be necessary to take 
away any of their honey, if you are careful 
to put on sticks enough to support the 
combs. 
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From the London Times. 


The Bee's Cell. 


REV. C. LACY. 

In your excellent article on Mr. Ro- 
mance’s lecture on animal intelligence at 
the British Association, you allude to the 
case of the bee’s cell, and say, in reference 
to the mathematical ———s of the hexa- 
gon, “we must either admit that every bee 
solves a difficult mathematical problem, or 
else this problem has been solved for all 
time in the construction of their nervous 
condition.” Either of these admissions im- 
lies that the bee itself makes its cell ina 
hexagonal form. There is, however, a 
simpler explanation. The hexagonal form 
is, quite independently of the bee itself, 
the necessary mechanical result of the mode 
in which the bees work, and the cell could 
not by any possibility be in any other form. 

The case is this: The instinct of the 
bee is to make a cell in the cylindrical form 
by the circular motion of its head, just as a 
silkworm makes its cocoon or a burrowing 
animal its hole. This isshown by the outer 
cell of every honey comb, which are always 
semi-cylindrical where there has been no 
yressure fromthe inside. If the bee, there- 
bee. worked alone its cell would be cylin- 
drical. Another instinct of bees, however, 
is toswarm and crowd together in every- 
thing they do. They thus work at their 
cells side by side, and every bee as it works 
away at its cylinder is surrounded by as 
many others as can get close toit. That 
number is exactly six, neither more nor 
less. Any one can ascertain this for him- 
self by placing a coin ona table and then 
putting round it as many similar coins as he 
ean. He will find that six such coins will 
exactly touch each other, and each exactly 
touch the central one. This is the geomet- 
rical Jaw which produces the hexagonal 
form of the cell. Each bee is pressed upon 
by six others (excepting, of course, the ex- 
treme outside ones), and thus the intersti- 
tial curves of the cylinders get ene out 
as they are made, become straight lines by 
the mutual pressure, and every cylinder 
necessarily becomes a hexagon as its ulti- 
mate form. 

The same cause produces the peculiar 

rismatic form at the bottom of each cell. 

he instinct of the bees is not only to clus- 














ter together, side by side, but also to work 
at their cells in a double plane, head to 
head. Each bee, therefore, as it works its 
head round from a hemispherical end to its 
cell, has six other heads pushing round it in 
the opposite direction, trying to do the same 
thing. The necessary result is the pris- 
matic form we see. 

The formation of the hexagonal cell is 
thus as entirely mechanical as when a 
horse tethered to a peg describes a math- 
ematical circle by being put into a gallop. 
He is trying all the time not to desecribea 
circle, but to go off ina straight line; but 
the restraining cord, tightened by his ef- 
forts, becomes a radius, and acirele is the 
necessary result. 

In both cases alike the effect is entirely 
geometrical, and the will of the animal has 
nothing whatever to do with it. 





A Worker's Account of Himself. 


L. S. TOMPKIN. 

The honey bee, the friend and companion 
of civilized man, in every age and almost 
every clime, has contributed more pleasure 
and profit to the sons of Adam than all the 
insect tribes combined. 

See the little busy bee gathering sweets 
from the various flowers that bloom on the 
tressal that arches the window or portico of 
some rural suburban cottage. sisten to 
the humming sound that emanates from his 
fluttering wings as he moves around and 
delves deep into the opening bud, and in 
the language of nature says to the quiet in- 
mates: Erect mea little house under this 
overhanging vine or evergreen or fruit-pro- 
ducing tree, and I will assemble an army of 
workers and form a colony, take possession 
and afford you and the inmates of your 
house, not only amusement and pleasure, 
but add knowledge and profit to your al- 
ready accumulated stores. I will improve 
your crops of fruitand vegetables and carry 
the fertilizing pollen and inoculate the bar- 
ren flower and make the sterile shrub yield 
its quota in the coming harvest. will in- 
fuse new life into husband, wife and chil- 
dren, and open up to their benighted under- 
standings new fields of thought and mental 
investigation. We will continue our labors 
from early morn to dewy eve, feed our 
own laborers and demand no pay save the 
watchful care and kindly protection of the 
household. Our surplus stores shall be de- 
voted to the uses of your family, and no 
daintier dish was ever placed on the table of 
a king. Our annually increasing colonies 
are at your disposal. *‘ Faint heart never 
won fair lady.” A spirit of enterprise and 
industry must mark your actions in your 
intercourse with us, and your general treat- 
ment of our colonies must be dictated by 
common sense, which must be improved 
upon as our value enhances and our number 
increases. 

I am a little working bee. My life is 
short at this season. If I survive 50 days L 
have attained unto the full average age of 
my class ; therefore we have no time to 
idle; we must make hay while the sun 





sued y | birds, and when returning home 
laden down with valuable stores and ready 
to light upon the entrance board of our 
hive, time and again has the toad and lizzard 
essayed to devour me. The inexperienced 
and careless bee-man has destroyed his 
thousands by crushing us in handling, as 
though we were made of iron or india rub- 
ber. The brimstone man deserves a monu- 
ment; in the course of time we intend to 
erect one to his memory, and write his 
epitaph that he may be seen and read of all 
men. 

Our mother, the queen bee, is the very 
soul of industry ; never tires in well-doing. 
She lays her eggs day in and day out, and 
keeps our hive well stocked with young 
bees. She flies out when quite young and 
makes her bridal trip. She is so domestic 
in her habits, that she remains at home 
ever afterwards, unless she finds dissatis- 
faction among her offspring, which is mani- 
fested by a disposition to raise a successor 
or usurper. This she will not tolerate. 
Therefore, she takes her departure with all 
the old bees that will follow and leaves her 
rival in possession of her former home. 

The drone is our father. He is a non- 
producer, in fact, a consumer. He has no 
sting, and when he ceases to be useful in 
his sphere, we destroy him without any 
compunction of conscience. 

The merciless and‘ unscientifie robber is 
our greatest enemy. The lay, indifferent 
and careless apiculturist is a stumbling 
block in the way of our progress, and suc- 
cess can only perch upon the standard of 
those whose highest aim is victory, and 
eternal vigilance secures the reward of their 
labors. 
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From the Canadian Farm Advocate. 
How to Know Robber Bees. 


Cc. F. D., NILE. 





A robber bee, when he approaches a hive, 
has a sly, guilty look, and flies with his legs 
spread in rather an unusual way, as if he 
wanted to be ready to use his heels as well 
as wings, if required. He will move cau- 
tiously up to the entrance, and quickly 
dodge back as soon as he sees a bee coming 
toward him. If he is promptly grabbed 
as soon as he attempts to go in, you need 
have but little fear. Ifa bee goes in and 
you do not know whether he was a robber 
or not, you must keep a close watch on the 
bees that come out. A bee in going to the 
fields comes out leisurely and takes wing 
with but little trouble, and his body is slim, 
for he has no honey with him; but a bee 
that has stolen a load is generally very 
plump and full, and as he comes out he has 
a hurried and guilty look ; besides, he is al- 
most always wiping his mouth, like a man 
who has just come out of a beer-shop. Most 
of all, he finds ita little difficult to take 
wing because of the weight, and he feels 
instinctively that he will be quite apt to 
tumble unless he can take wing from some 
elevated position, and, therefore, he crawls 
up the side of the hive or to the extreme 
end of the alighting board before he launches 


Shines. Often in my flight I have been pur- | out. When he first takes wing he falls a 
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little by the weight of his load before he 
has his wings fully under control, and, 
therefore, instead of starting out as a bee 
ordinarily does, he takes a downward curve, 
coming quite near the ground before he 
rises safely and surely. 

With a little practice you can tell a robber 
at a glance by his way of coming out of the 
hive. As soonas you find bees coming out of 
the hive loaded, shut itupat once. If there 
are not many of them there will be but lit- 
tle danger of suffocation, but if the colony 
is strong you will have to give them venti- 
lation. Remove the block from the entrance 
at sunset to allow the robbers to escape, then 
close it again, leaving room for 1 or 2 bees to 
pass at atime. When you find bees rob- 
bing, contract the entrance of each hive and 
it will help them to protect their stores. If 
robbing is not stopped, and the work is un- 
der real headway, the honey of a strong 
colony will disappear in from 2 to 12 hours, 
and the bees will then starve in the hive, or 
go home with the pillagers, or scatter about 
and die. This is not all. When the passion 
is fully aroused they will not hesitate to at- 
tack the strongest colonies, and you will 
find your bees stung to death in heaps be- 
fore the entrances, and at such times the 
robbers will attack passers-by, and some- 
times venture an attack on cats, dogs or 
anything that comes within reach. The 
Italian bees will protect their hives much 
better and are not as liable to rob as the 
common bee. 
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For the American Bee Journak 
Successful Wintering of Bees. 
D. A. M. HILLS. 


I am located nearly at the top of the 
Allegheny mountains. The mercury 
often goes down to 20° and 25-, some- 
times for days together below zero. 
Such has been the case during the past 
winter, with a great amount of snow, 
there not being 1 day out of 20 fit for 
bees to fly. 

I put 23 colonies of bees in American 
hives into winter quarters as follows: 
I made a chaff cushion long enough to 
go all around the hive and wide enough 
to reach from the top to the bottom of 
the hive. I shut up the bottom vent 
pretty close, took off the cap entirely, 
laid a small stick or cornstalk right 
across the holes to the surplus boxes, in 
the top of the frames, and over this put 
two or three thicknesses of carpet, 
ieaving one hole on each side uncov- 
ered. Then I laid a chaff cushion, six 
inches thick, on top, having it large 
enough to rest on the edges of the hive 
and not let it down on the frames. 
Then over this I turned a *t W ” dry- 
goods box, which was puttied and 
painted on the bottom to prevent leak- 
age. The edge of the box rested on the 
ground all aroundand shut the bees en- 


Urely in the dark, so they would not | either ignorant or dishonest—possibly both. 














































become restless on sunny days when it 
was too cold to fly. 

March 5th being warm and sunny, I 
opened them up, taking the boxes clear 
off, as well as the cushions, and opened 
up the hive below, cleaned out the dead 
bees and opened the top and gave them 
a good fly. Before and all around on 
the snow, which was over one foot deep, 
I spread paper, old carpet and burlaps 
or straw. I tell you it was a pleasing 
sight, all well, hearty and strong, and 
the happiest things I ever saw. 

sut [have learned that even in this 
cold climate bees can be kept too warm, 
for every colony where I had not put on 
along cushion around the hive was in 
a better condition than those which had 
the cushion around them—fewer dead 
bees and much dryer. So hereafter all 
bees that I winter on summer stands I 
shall cushion on top, with plenty of up- 
ward ventilation, and a box turned 
over them, closing up around the bot- 
tom of the box tight with sawdust. 

I had 7 colonies in the cellar. I set 
them out to fly, and they were in a most 
perfect state, there not being a gill of 
dead bees in any one hive. 

Clearfield, Pa., March, 1879. 
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Popular Illusions. 


R. M. R. 





Lazy BEEs.—One of our most successful 
and intelligent farmers said: ‘The bees 
seem to get lazy and quit work during the 
hot weather.” He was right in his obser- 
vation but mistaken as to the cause. Clo- 
ver and other flowers yield but little hone 
during hot, dry weather, and the bees al- 
ways quit work when there is no honey for 
them to gather. 

BLACKS KILLED By ITALIANS.—An aged 
lady who had been rather successful in 
managing bees, said: ‘* The Italians killed 
all of our black bees.” The black queens 
had been removed and Italians introduced 
in their stead. And it did not occur to the 
lady that the bees in any colony are con- 
tinually changing—the old dying and the 
young taking their places. 

ComMB MADE FROM POLLEN.—An elo- 
quent and popular divine told us in his ser- 
mon about the patient, industrious bee 
gathering the farina from the flowers and 
working it into comb. Now, readers, did 
the preacher make a mistake ? 

WILL THEY STING ?—A bee often alights 
on a person just as it would on a fence ora 
tree, and if let alone it will fly away ina 
few seconds, and not once in a thousond 
times will it sting. It is only in the vicinity 
of their hive that bees sting intentionally. 

ComB GUIDEs.—Not long ago some one 
advertised a comb guide, claiming that by 
its use the bees would be compelled to be- 

in and to continue to build worker comb. 
Now the man who makes any such claim is 












The age of the queen, the strength of the 
colony, the yield of honey and various 
other things, have something to do with 
drone comb building, and when left to the 
free exercise of their instinet, they will 
change from worker to drone or from drone 
to worker comb, just as ‘“‘the spirit moves 
them.” 

Luck wiTtH BEEs.—I don’t know what’s 
the cause of it, but I never have any luck 
with cows. | always give them lots of 
feed, but it don’t seem todo them any good; 
they get the “horn ail” or the “ wolf in the 
tail,” and they never do us a bit of good. I 
never had any luck with early lambs; the 
ewes don’t give much milk, and the half of 
them won’t own their lambs. Now, reader, 
how does this sound? [ think that many 
of you will say, “You make your own 


luck.” I suppose you are right, so far as 
the cows and lambs are concerned, but 


when it comes to the bees it’s all luek there. 
If the bees don’t go into the honey boxes to 
work, or if the swarms go to the woods af- 
ter you have hived them, or if you goto 
your “best colony” and find worm-eaten 
comb and no bees, it is all luck. The bee- 
keeper is not to blame. 

LIGHT, PLEASANT EMPLOYMENT. —In 
this respect bee-keeping is not different 
from many other vocations. It requires, 
during the honey season, that regular, cease- 
less attention which must be given to any 
business to insure success. If 12 hours’ 
(Doolittle says 16) work per day in hiving 
swarms, changing sections and extracting 
honey is light work, and if handling a col- 
ony of cross hybrids is pleasant work, then 
* light, pleasant occupation” is not a mis- 
nomer. 

LARGE PRoFITs.—These reports usually 
come from two classes of persons. First, 
those who report the amount of honey ob- 
tained from their best colony and say noth- 
ing about the poor ones. Second, those 
who are interested in the sale of some pat- 
ent hive and are willing to tell any kind of 
a falsehood for the purpose of advertising 
their “‘ wares.” In 1876 my apiary of 15 
colonies might have been reported as fol- 
lows: Best colony, $34; best 3 colonies, 
$80; poorest colony, $00; poorest 3 colo- 
nies, $10; average of the 15, $12.—Exchange. 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


Kuonymus as a Honey Plant, &. 


J. W. HUDSON, 


I have never seen the Euonymus spoken 
of as a honey-producing plant or tree. The 
Euonymus is used with us for hedging, and 
a beautiful one it makes. If not trimmed it 
flowers about June lst, and remains in 
bloom about a month. It blooms very pro- 
fusely, and bears a beautiful red berry of 
which poultry and birds are very fond. I 
have a portion of a hedge, about 50 feet in 
length, which has been permitted to grow 
for several years without being cut in. The 
plants are now from 10 to 15 feet in height, 
and are densely covered with bloom. Bees 


M. D. 


and all honey gathering insects flock to it 
As to the amount of 
ean only 


from morn till night. 
honey it yields I cannot say; 
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judge from eagerness with which the bees 
** go for it,”’ and they work all day. So this 
beautiful evergreen can be made both orna- 
mental and useful. I always read with in- 
terest the articles published in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, but was particularly 
well pleased with Mr. G. M. Doolittle’s ar- 
ticle on “ Management During June,” fin 
the present (June) number. Will you give 
us, or get some one qualified to do so, in- 
structions how to keep drones through the 
summer, by some other method than mak- 
ing the colony queenless? Have used 
small triangular pieces of the thin flat- 
bottomed foundation as starters in section 
boxes, and ain delighted with it. 1 can see 
no objections to the use of it in this way, 
when such small pieces are used. I cut it 
into squares of about 144 in., then cut diag- 
onally, giving the triangular pieces. The 
bees do not simply add to, but they work 
over the foundation, drawing out the cells 
and remodeling the whole shape of piece, 
soon giving it an elongated shape with 
neck-like attachment to section. The bees 
have commenced on starters in every sec- 
tion, building more or less comb, in racks 
that have been in only a week, while in 
some sections without starters they have 
done nothing, though racks have been on 2 
and three weeks. May not the use of these 
starters do away the necessity of separa- 
tors? Ifso, it will bea gain, as bees work 
in sections sooner without than with sepa- 
rators. 
Mayesville, S. C., June 18, 1879. 


me 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Treatment of Foul Brood. 


HAMILTON H. HURNARD. 


Very many thanks for sending me the 
recipe for foul brood, which I shall try, but 
I have succeeded pretty well in the follow- 
ing ways: Some | tried taking out affected 
combs and replacing them by clean worker 
combs ; others I tried taking away all their 
combs, shutting them up for 36 hours, then 
giving them new hives, clean combs and 
feeding them for a short time ; with others 
I tried the following: 500 grammes earbon- 
ate of sodium, 10 to 30 grains salicylic acid 
in 4 gallons of warm water, in this I dipped 
combs with bees adhering, just as I took 
them from the hive, changing hive at same 
time for clean one. But of the three meth- 
ods, shutting them up for 36 hours seemed 
the most effectual. This is a very disas- 
trous year for bees; it seems worse than 1877, 
when we had the severe drouth. This year 
the scarcity of honey is not caused so much 
by want of the requisite amount of rain as 
by bad weather, as we have had nothing 
but cool winds and cloudy weather all 
through our best time for honey gathering, 
and the flowers are secreting no honey. 
Besides, at the present time many are act- 
ually buying honey and feeding their bees, 
athing unheard of as early as the begin- 
ning of June. I think the whole of this 
part of California must be included in 
“* Blasted Hopes ” this year. 

Los Angeles, Cal., June 11, 1879. 
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Conventions. 





Texas Association. 

The Texas Bee-Keepers’ Association met 
at McKinney, Collins Co., June 9th, 1879, 
Judge W. H. Andrews, President, and F. 
F. Collins, of Dallas, Secretary pro tem. 

The President delivered an address which 
was well received, and calculated to pro- 
mote bee-culture both for profit and pleas- 
ure. Owing to the protracted drouth ina 
large portion of our State, the attendance 
was much smaller than had been hoped for, 
but we had 14 accessions to our member- 
ship. After the business of the Associajion 
was completed, the President had smokers 
lighted—Bingham, Quinby and cold-blast 
Simplicity,—and invited us out to his apiary, 
and it isa fine one, a of 255 colo- 
nies of the finest bright Italians, in the 
nicest of American hives. He then showed 
us his tests of purity of the Italian, and also 
some of the so-called dark Italians, some of 
which he said he ponget for pure, and 
others that he said he had bred purposely 
for exhibition at this meeting. He pro- 
nouced themall frauds. Judge A. being b 
far the most experienced and extensive cul- 
tivator of Italians in our State, his remarks 
and exhibitions were the most interesting 
possible. 

Upon our return to our room (Judge A.’s 
parlor) his most excellent lady invited us to 
dine with her which we did, to her great 
pleasure, as it seemed, and to our full satis- 
faction. After dinner Miss Mary, the 
Judge’s daughter, gave us some very sweet 
music, then we resumed labor, and Mr. F. 
F. Collins, of Dallas, gave us a history of 
the ** great plague ”—foul brood—as it rages 
in his city and vicinity. 
ticular, and his remarks excited much inter- 
est. Dallas is the only place in our State 
where this disease has ever been known, 





He was quite par- | 


| report of meetin 


having been there nearly four years. Its | 
origin there is not known, but is supposed | 


to have come with an Italian queen from 
some section where it was raging. 

Mr. Collins had quite a large ‘lot of bee- 
keepers’ implements on exhibition. He 
keeps them for sale, and our apiarists were 
glad to know that we had such an enter- 
prise in our State. 

Our Secretary, Dr. W. R. Howard, of 
White Rock, Hunt Co., came in at 2 o’clock, 
but by request the pro tem secretary con- 
tinued to discharge the duties, and the Doc- 
tor took an active part in the proceedings. 

The President brought forward some sam- 
ple hives that had been sent in for our opin- 


ion, to some of which there were so-called | 


moth-traps, that are claimed to prevent the | 


ravages of the 


much-dreaded bee-moth. | 


The Association unanimously declared all | 


such traps to be humbugs, and that the in- 
ventors and vendors of them are far behind 
the age. This Association entertains no 
hostility to patents, but only to those that 
are worthless. We differed largely as to 


the best hive, but agreed that the movable 
frame is indispensable to the intelligent cul- 
tivator of the honey bee. 


We agreed that 


| 
| 











it was a waste of time to discuss the meth- 
ods of wintering bees here, as it is known 
that they will live any way in this climate, 
if provisioned. 

ll praise was given to the improved bel- 
lows smokers, as they have dispensed with 
the old hot and inconvenient bee-hats and 
gloves, and made the timid brave and the 
work of bee-culture easy and agreeable to 
all. It was a notable fact that in the exam- 
ination of 20 to 30 colonies in a hot dry day, 
there was not one of the members stung, 
and not a bee-hat nor glove in the company. 
Many questions were discussed as to how a 
honey crop should be stored. All the sec- 
tions, boxes, extractors and the markets, 
etc., were liberally debated, but there was 
much diversity of opinion and a conclusion 
was impossible. 

Our Secretary, Dr. Howard, had a good 
lot of entomological instruments with him, 
and the second day of our meeting was de- 
voted to the dissection of queens, drones 
and workers, and the examination of many 
honey plants of this section. This excited 
much interest and was quite a treat for 
most of those present. 

The meeting adjourned at 4 o’clock on 
Tuesday, the 10th, to meet at Greenville on 
the 12th day of July next, when new offi- 
cers will be elected, and much other inter- 
esting business will come up for action. 
We will make arrangements for representa- 
tion in the next National Convention, ete. 

W. H. ANDREws, Pres. 

F. F. Coiuins, Sec. pro tem. 


—_——_______ o-oo 


Muscatine, Iowa, Convention. 





The Association convened at the court- 


house, in Muscatine, at 10 o’clock a. m., 


Major Lyman Allen, President, in the chair, 
and A. N. VanCamp, Secretary, with a fair 
attendance of other members present. 

Constitution and by-laws and Secretary’s 
of organization of Dec. 
13th, 1878, called for and read. 

On motion, Messrs. Geo. Parks, W. F. 
Kirk and J. P. Lewis were appointed a 
committee on programme. 


Wintering Bees. 


Mr. Wm. Clement, of Malcom, favored 
wintering in doubled-walled hives, and 
gave statements of fatal results in his local- 
ity, the past winter, in the use of single- 
walled hives, while without exception those 
in double-walled hives came through in per- 
fect condition ; the bees commenced breed- 
ing in them very early; thought their use in 
a — apiary a great advantage and labor 
saved. i 

Mr. D. D. Palmer thought double-walled 
hives too expensive, especially when bees 
had become so low in value, and followed 
by stating his experience in cellar winter- 
ing the past winter. Carried into cellar 
130 colonies before cold weather set in; be- 
ing absent from home, depended on persons 
whom he had employed to carry in the bal- 
ance ; this they did not do till about Jan 
10th, 1879, at which time 150 were placed in 
the cellar. Of the first 130 but 2 were lost, 


which became queenless ; of the 150 lost 





about one-half ; thought style of hive of but 
little consequence. 

Mr. Lewis Coe thought that in winter 
quarters. whether cellars or houses, it all 
depended upon a proper regulation of the 
temperature. 

Rev. E. L. Briggs had studied bees for 
about 30 years, and in 20 years of cellar win- 
tering did not think he had lost to exceed 1 
per cent.; he never lost a colony in a cellar, 
when they were in good condition when 
placed there; always placed them in the 
cellar when dry and before cold weather set 
in; never let cellar get below 32°, and never 
left it at that; let it average 35° to 40°, and 
if bees are healthy none will be lost. He 
described the manner of ventilating hives 
and cellars; favored the Langstroth hive, 
and considered bees a very profitable in- 
vestment. 

Mr. Clement thought a double-walled hive 
could be made with as little expense as a 
Langstroth. 

Marshall Farnsworth did not put his 40 
colonies in the cellar until the first part of 
January, and as a result now has only 1 left 
and that only about a handful. 

Major Allen said that he was a new hand 
in the bee-keeping business, but what expe- 
rience he had had led him to favor cellar 
wintering. 

On motion, adjourned to 1:30 p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
Comb Foundation and Its Uses. 


Mr. Wm. Clement never thought bee- 
keeping an assured success until he com- 
menced using foundation; at first it sagged, 
but he had obviated trouble on that score by 
manner of putting on; would not recom- 
mend filling an empty hive in readiness for 
a young swarm coming off naturally, on ac- 
count of the bees clustering upon it and 
either sagging or pulling it entirely down; 
thought 75 cent’s worth to each hive a very 
paying investment. 

Extracted vs. Comb Honey. 

Mr. A. N. VanCamp preferred the ex- 
tracted to comb honey, for the reason that 
he did not like to be compelled to chew and 
digest beeswax ; thought it the most profit- 
able way to run an apiary for a large yield, 
and on the seore of profit it had been satis- 
factorily demonstrated; great caution, how- 
ever, was required to be used in not ex- 
tracting unripe or uncapped honey, and by 
extracting so much as to rob the bees of 
their supply. 

Mr. D. D. Palmer thought it best to con- 
sider the market and produce honey in 
the shape the place of sale demands; was 
certain that there was more money in ex- 
tracted than in comb honey. 


Artificial and Natural Swarming. 


Mr. W. T. Kirk advocated dividing early, 
before queen cells are started. 

Mr. D. D. Palmer said the wish of the 
owner must be considered. He would not 
divide until he had a queen raised, then 
make the division and introduce the queen. 

tev. Mr. Briggs and Mr. Wm. Clement 
each favored the convention wfth their way 
of dividing. 

Mr. J. K. Brown preferred natural to arti- 


| 
| 
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ficial swarming ; started last season with 50 
colonies, permitted them to swarm once 
each only, and from each new colony got 
from 38 to 40 lbs. of surplus honey, and from 
each old one 2 or 3 times}that quantity. 


Process of Queen Rearing. 


Rev. Mr. Briggs recommended rearing 
queens for the ee of having them 
ready to introduce when dividing, and gave 
his plan of raising them. 


Feeding in Early Spring. 


Major Allen had had but little experience 
in that line; had seen Shuck’s boss bee- 
feeder advertised, and sent for 4 to try them, 
but they set every other colony in his apiary 
on a “ boss” robbing expedition. On being 
interrogated, he stated that he had placed 
them on the hive in the morning; he still 
believed in feeding, and the robbing might 
not have been the fault of the feeder. He 
used for feeding rye meal and honey. 

Mr. Geo. Parks had done a good deal of 
feeding, but lacked suflicient experience to 
give any recommendations. 

Mr. D. D. Palmer would not feed at all in 
spring, his locality did not require it, but 
what experience he had led him to the be- 
lief that his bees were Grahamites. 

Mr. J. K. Brown had fed both honey and 
unbolted flour, and believed it beneficial. 

Rev. Mr. Briggs would use Shuck’s or 
any other bee-feeder in the night time; he 
believed in supplying pollen early artifi- 
cially, to force breeding, which can be done 
by feeding a few pounds of flour daily ; he 
recommended placing it behind the apiary 
and at a little distance, so as not to attract 
the attention of strange or robber bees in 
front of the hives in the apiary. 


Does Bee-Keeping Pay Financially ? 


Mr. Marshall Farnsworth, on being called 
for, said he did not think it had with him, 
owing to his having lost 38 out of 40 colonies 
the past winter. 

Mr. G. F. Brayton said that while he had 
lost 23 out of 30 colonies the past winter, he 
had still been the gainer, and did not feel 
like having the “blues” about it. In the 
be | of gain, after the death of the bees, he 
had hives, honey and comb left him, which 
would sell for nearly as much as a live 
colony. 

Rev. Mr. Briggs believed that they would 
pay not less than 100 per cent. annually on 
the amount invested. 

Mr. D. D. Palmer, notwithstanding his 
unfavorable experience the past winter, 
considered bee-keeping profitable. Other 
members expressed the same opinion. 

Adjourned to 8 o’clock p. m. 

EVENING SESSION. 

On reconvening, Rev. E. L. Briggs was 
introduced, and favored the convention 
with avery able address. (The address was 
published on page 318 in the June number 
of the AMERICAN BEE JOoURNAL.—ED.) 

After which Mr. Thos. G. Newman, of 
Chicago, editor of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, was called upon for a few re- 
marks. He said that if we were going to be 
successful in bee-keeping we must prepare 
ourselves therefor, as we would for any- 
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thing else in which we might engage witha 
desire to be successful ; ke was surprised 
that with all the chances for improvement 
and advancement in bee-culture, that there 
are to-day so many professional bee-keep- 
ers yet in darkness. He believed that 
America had yet the task of producing the 
improved bee of the future, as in the past 
we have improved the stock of the old 
eountry, and as we are now shipping back 
to them, so would we at no distant day be 
furnishing the old country with an im- 
proved race of bees. 

On motion, Mr. Newman was requested 
to address the convention at 11 o’clock a. m. 
the following day. 


FRIDAY MORNING. 


The President appointed Messrs. Parks, 
Lord and Coe a committee on finance. 

A vote of thanks was tendered Rev. Mr. 
Briggs for his very able address of the pre- 
vious evening. 

Following which different members dis- 
cussed the subjects of ‘‘Where and How 
shall we market ourhoney ?” “In what 
ways can honey be used?” ‘‘ Honey re- 
sources, and what shall we sow or plant for 
honey or fruit ? ” 

When “* What hive should we use ? ” was 
asked, it was unanimously answered, “A 
movable-comb bee hive, exactly or nearly 
like the Langstroth.” 

In response to **‘ Should comb foundation 
be used in surplus boxes ?”’ Mr. T. G. New- 
man promptly and emphatically answered, 
‘““No! except for starters.” 

Mr. Wm. Clement thought that ‘“‘ The 
cause of spring dwindling” could be toa 
great extent traced to and charged upon 
the hive used, and in his experience had 
prevented it wholly by using a double- 
walled hive, with the spaces filled with 
chaff, and a chaff cover to collect and ab- 
sorb the moisture arising from the colony. 

Mr. Wm. Townsend felt satisfied that it 
“Does pay to extract” in the increased 
amount of surplus received thereby, but it 
must be done judiciously. 

tev. Mr. Briggs recommended the ex- 
tractor, as by its use the inclination to 
swarm was very largely prevented, and he 
preferred extracted to comb honey for his 
own use. 

Mr. D. VD. Palmer thought it was as much 
robbery now to take comb away from bees, 
as it was murder in the days of brimstone. 

On ‘“‘ What causes abnormal swarming? ” 
there seemed to be some difference of opin- 
ion which was left unsettled. 

Mr. Wm. Clement thought that on the ar- 


rival of a nice warm day in early spring, the ‘| 


bees take a notion to havea jolly old-fash- 
ioned coming-out to such an extent that the 
queen is induced to follow, and on her ar- 
rival in their midst they unanimously vote 
a swarm on hand, and they accordingly 
swarm in regular old-fashioned style. 

The President had had acase, and felt 
— much inclined to accept Mr. Clement’s 
theory. 

Rev. Mr. Briggs inquired if it might not 
possibly be that the queen had been taken 
sick and had voluntarily left the hive as do 
workers when they become sick, and the 
swarm followed. 





Mr. W. S. Fultz thought not, as he had 
caught a small warm of that kind April 
30th and placed them with their queen in a 
5 lb. box, in which was worker comb, and 
in 4 or 5 days the queen commenced laying. 

Eleven o’clock having arrived, Mr. Thos. 
G. Newman addressed the convention ac- 
cording to appointment, taking as his theme 
“The Marketing of Honey.” He said to 
sell anything well it must be made attract- 
ive, therefore comb honey should be put up 
in small boxes (illustrated by a case of prize 
boxes) in single combs of 1, 13¢ or 2 Ibs. 
each. These should be assorted and la- 
beled, but in no case should the best honey 
be put outside and the poor inside in order 
to deceive ; this process he called ‘‘ veneer- 
ing.” Extracted honey can be shipped in 
barrels waxed inside, or in 10 lb. crocks or 
tin cans. It is just as well to ship by freight 
as express, and thus save the enormous ex- 
press charges. The manner of extracting 
honey was described; it should be extracted 
so as to Save the comb ; in no case extract 
before the honey is ripened, otherwise it 
will sour; whenever the bees cap the comb 
the honey is ripened; the caps should be 
earefully removed so as not to injure the 
comb i he exhibited an uncapping 
knife of peculiar construction and described 
its use); do not use the old can revolver for 
extracting, there are newer and better pro- 
cesses. One objection to extracted honey 
is that purchasers fear it may be adulter- 
ated, but if it candies it is a sure sign that 
itis pure. He then described many new 
and useful purposes to which honey is being 
put, and referred to the adulteration of syr- 
ups now sold in the markets. He said hardly 
adrop of these syrups can be found that does 
not contain some death-dealing substance. 
The use of glucose for such adulteration 
and also for bee food was strongly con- 
demned. 

At the conclusion of the lecture a vote of 
thanks was given Mr. Newman and he was 
made an honorary member of this Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. VanCamp having been called away to 
Tipton on important business, Mr. W. T. 
Kirk was chosen Secretary pro tem. 

The following is a list of the members of 
the Muscatine District Association as 
signed to the constitution : 

A. C. Drury, J. Piggott, A. N. VanCamp, J. P. 
Lewis, Lyman Allen, D. D. Palmer, M. Farnsworth, 
Wm. Clement, Jesse Bogart, W. P. Crawford, G. F. 
Bryton, Geo. Parks, E. L. Briggs, Lewis Coe, J. K. 
Brown, 8. J. Sinnett, 8S. Y. Orr, R. Lord, Albert Lit- 
trel, F. M. Sissell, Daniel Shannon, C. F. Healey, J. 
L. Brown, W. 8. Fultz, 8. L. Foss, J. B. Lindle, T. G. 
Newman, A. Cockshoot, D. H. Westbrook, W. T. 

Cirk, E. F. Cassell, H. P. Jones, Thompson Boney, 
Cc. 8. Barnard, D. R. Gilman, Chas. Page, C. Camp- 

| bell, Malinda Westbrook, Isaac Mathewson. 

At the afternoon session discussion took 

lace as to the condition of the cellar to 
c<eep bees in winter, as to the time to cut 
out drone comb, and as to the purity of the 
Italian queen bee. The opinion seemed to 
prevail that there is considerable imposition 
in what are usually sold as Italian queens. 

Measures were adopted for a creditable 
honey show at the next County Fair, and a 
premium of $5 is offered. 





The time of next meeting is to be fixed by 
the executive committee. 
A. N. VANCAMP, Sec. 


N. W. Ill. and 8S. W. Wis. 


According to vote, the Northwestern LIli- 
nois and Southwestern Wisconsin Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at the residence 
of H. W. Lee, 2 miles northwest of Peca- 
tonica. Mr. Lee being President, and one of 
the largest bee-keepers of the Association. 

Many questions were asked, and answered 
by Messrs. Lee, Holly, Williams, Conkling, 
Whitlesy and others; some of whom have 
kept bees for 40 years or more. All were 
enthusiastic. 

After a | poseny time looking at the Pres- 
ident’s 207 hives of beautiful Italian bees, 
and partaking ofa bountiful meal, it was 
decided to adjourn. Owing to the rapid 
growth of the Association, a proposition 
was made and carried to make the next 
moction a basket picnic, to be held at Shir- 
land, Ill., on the last Tuesday in August. 

The annual meeting will be held at Davis, 
Lll., on the second Tuesday of December, 
1879. J. STEWART, Sec. 

Rock Run, IIl., May 6, 1879. 








Our Letter Rox. 


Lexington, Ky., July 5, 1879. 
The honey crop in this section so far has 
been almost a failure. The locust-bloom 
honey is all we have had and that was of 
short duration ; the white clover has been a 
failure, and there will be barely enough for 
home consumption. W. WILLIAMSON. 


Pine Grove, Pa., June 9, 1879. 
Inclosed you will find a bug or beetle that 
I found in a colony of bees. Please let me 
know of what species it is, and also if it 
does any harm to the bees. H. Srout. 
[The insect is the common cockroach. 
They are sometimes quite a pest in houses, 
but are notin any way injurious to bees. A 


sugar-tooth probably induced him to enter | panied by 20 to 50 workers, with a vial filled 


| with water and slit in cork, or sponge sat- 


the hive.—A. J. Cook.] 


Monterey, Lil., June 12, 1879. 
To fasten foundation to section boxes or 
to frames: Take a table-knife, break it in 
the middle ; have a tumbler with honey in 
it ; lay the foundation in the box or frame, 


dip your knife in the honey and give the | as to be stationary.—ED. ] 


foundation one stroke backwards and for- 
wards, and it is as tight as wax. 
JOHN B@RSTLER. 


Quaker Springs, N. Y., June 10, 1879. 
We are having a bad season for bees here 
so far; it is very cold and dry, and there is 
but little fer bees to work on. I wintered 
in the cellar 65 colonies, which came out 
apparently in good condition. I have since 
lost 8; they were not so strong and others 
robbed them. I have sold some and have 
40 colonies left, all in movable frame hives 
of the Langstroth pattern. They are doing 
very well for this season ; have no swarms, 

and some are at work in surplus boxes. 
A. REYNOLDS. 





| them so far. 





Jonesboro, IIl., June 21, 1879. 
To-day I send you an insect which IL cap- 
tured while sucking the blood ofa bee. [ 
could find but the one ; will send you more 
as soon asI find them. W. J. WILLARD. 


[This is Phymata erosa, fully described 
and illustrated in “‘ Manual of the Apiary,” 
Vol. 4, p. 298.—A. J. Cook.] 


San Bernardino, Cal., June 8, 1879. 
We are having an exceedingly cold, dry 
season. No honey to —- of in the flow- 
ers, and no prospect for any surplus this 
year. In the valley below us bees are re- 
ported as already starving. Your Eastern 
apiarists need not fear any competition 
fiom California honey this year, and 1 hope 
they will avail themselves of the favorable 
opportunity to advance the prtce of honey. 
May your valuable JouRNAL receive the 

success it so highly merits. : 
A. W. HALE. 


Henry, Ill., July 9, 1879. 

A good word for the bees once more,— 
they are capping honey lively. I have 226 
colonies of bees, of which 68 are new ones. 
I have had over 200 swarms already. How 
should queens be = long distances ? 
Should they have comb honey or artificial 
food ? I had 2 queens shipped from Geor- 
gia, with artificial food given them; when 
they arrived the bees were nearly all dead, 


| and the survivors died in a short time after- 


ward. OTTO HALBLIEB. 
{Much difference of opinion exists as to 


| the best food, and many ways of preparing 


queens are practiced. Our experience leads 
us to favor artificial food for shipping long 
distances in hot weather. Honey is ob- 


| jectionable in warm weather, as the queen 


and bees are liable to become more or less 


| daubed, then exhaust themselves in their 


efforts to get cleaned. With good A sugar 
or candied honey in a roomy cage, accom- 


urated and placed where it will not dampen 


| the food, queens can be shipped to Califor- 


nia with little risk. If honey is used, we 
prefer a cage large enough to contain a 
piece of honey well capped, and so secured 


Boscobel, Wis., June 13, 1879. 
My bees are doing the best that I ever had 
If favorable weather con- 
tinues throughout July and August we will 
get the best ey of honey ever known here. 
I had splendid luck in wintering ; only lost 
one, which must have been queenless in 
the fall. Am keeping them down all I[ can, 
so as to get honey. Sometimes they swarm 
at the rate of 5in 15 minutes. It is just fun 
to hive 2 or 3 swarms in one hive. They 
filladouble story hive, 2 ft. 1 in. high, 1 ft. 
wide, and 1944 in. long, inside measurement, 
full of bees from top to bottom. 
EDWIN PIKE. 
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Washington, Lowa, July 5, 1879. 

Bees are doing finely here now; much in- 
terest is being taken in that direction. Con- 
siderable loss last winter, mostly by win- 
tering on summer stands. The white clo- 
ver season has been extra good, and there is 
still plenty of clover. Mostly black bees 
are kept here, though many wish to Italian- 
ize. We contemplate holding a bee conven- 
tion at Washington in August or September. 


Many are using old-fashioned boxes, be- | 


lieving them the best and cheapest. 
. R. CRUMPACKER. 





Vandalia, Mich., July 9, 1879. 


The poorest half our bees died in the win- | 


ter and spring, Four-fifths of the bees in 
this locality died ; wen owning from 3 to 10 


colonies, in box and movable-comb hive | 


alike, generally lost all or all but 1 or 2. The 
most successful wintering that we are aware 
of, was where 65 colonies were in box hives 
on summer stands, with no protection ex- 
cept that the caps were filled with straw, 
and ahole bored through the side of the 
eap. All but 3 colonies came through all 
right; these starved, being late swarms. 
We got surplus between the 10th and 29th 
of June. Catnip yields well. How can we 
stop swarms that are “going over,” flying 
low and slow ? C. F. & F. SM1rTHa. 


(There are several methods, each of which 
is practiced more or less extensively, viz: 


ist. By tlirowing water pretty freely among | 


them, when the bees will generally “settle” 
on the first object convenient. 2d. By the 
use of a looking-glass, flashing the retlec- 
tion rapidly among the bees, then throwing 
it steadily upon a green shrub or limb of a 
tree. 3d. Many use a shot-gun or musket, 
discharing a blank cartridge among them, 
when over a suitable place for the swarm to 
alight. Many other methods are in vogue, 
each of which has more or less advocates. 
—ED.] 





Oneida, Knox Co., Ill., June 16, 1879. 

After writing to you last April I lost 1 
colony out of 32 last fall. My bees are do- 
ing splendid ; nearly a bushel of bees in 
some hives working vigorously in sections, 
and I am nearly as busy putting on and 
taking off sections, one crate of sections 
above another, tiering them up and spread- 
ing the brood to keep them from swarming. 


I think bees can be kept from swarming by, 


putting empty combs or foundation between 
the sheets of brood, and not interfere ma- 
terially with their prosperity. I differ 
somewhat from friend Dadant on “Abnor- 
mal Swarming,” or Ido not fully compre- 
hend him. His summing up leaves the 
bees in a perfectly natural, healthy, pros- 
perous and vigorous condition. I believe 
bees swarm in compliance with the great 
divine command—‘‘ Go forth, multiply «nd 
replenish,” and not from uneasiness, and 
unless some natural law is violated they 
willswarm. The plan that least interferes 
with their prosperity is the best, and, in 
my experience, spreading the brood 10 days 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


before they take the swarming fever, or as 
soon as they commence queen cells, will 
usually keep them fromswarming. A good 
way is tu raise a sheet of brood covered 
with bees up between two crates of sections, 
thus bringing the open ends of the sections 
close to the brood, and the bees readily and 
naturally take to the sections with starters, 
and seem to work as vigorously as though 
nothing had happened. A. REYNOLDs. 





Brooklyn, N. Y., June, 1879. 

Please describe the within in the next 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. I found him 
near the hive with his victim in his mouth. 

A. VAN DERWERKEN. 

(This is not an insect at all, but a very 
handsome black spider. Insects have 6 legs, 
spiders 8; insects have 3 divisions to the 
body—head, thorax and abdomen, spiders 
have but 2—cephalothorax and abdomen; in- 
sects have compound eyes, spiders simple 
eyes; insects have antenne, spiders do not; 
insects undergo striking transformations, 
spiders do not. A baby spider looks every 
whit a spider, not so with insects. The 
spider sent by Mr. Van D. is coal black, 
with a conspicuous white triangular spot on 
the middle of its abdomen, the apex of 
which is toward the cephalothorax. Two 
white jcrescents,Jone on each side, appear 
about one-third of the distance from the 
spot to the tipof the abdomen. Midway 
between the crescents and the tip are two 
white dots, one on each side. Beneath the 
abdomen and along the legs are some gray 
hairs. A fine row of white hairs deck the 
anterior edge of the dorsal surface of the 
abdomen. The four simple eyes form a 
crescent-shaped row, and look like jets ina 
black setting. The two central eyes are 
the larger. Beneath the eyes the brilliant 
green jaws are plainly visible. From my 
observation I think we may have little fear 
of spiders, if we keep all webs removed 
from the hive.—A. J. Cook.] 





Lewistown, Md., June 16, 1879. 

The season has been very backward. 
Bees did not get an early start, and did not 
do much till the cherries blossomed, and 
gathered very little from the peach or apple. 
We had a good flow of honey from the lo- 
custs and poplar; white clover is quite 
plentiful. Mr. D. A. Vike said he had 
drones April 6th, and wants to know who 
can beat it in this latitude with imported 
queens. We had drones from an imported 
queen March 10. As a general thing home- 
bred queens will not rear drones earlier in 
this latitude than imported. If my golden 
strain of Italians were to rear drones sooner 
in the season than my imported queens, I 
would soon commence to pull their heads off 
as arun-out strain. But as 1 am breeding 
for improvement, I have no fear of it. He 





also says his imported colonies were from 15 
to 18 days behind, and they were behind 
last year in swarming and honey gathering. 
Having received queens direct from Italy, I[ 
have had considerable experience with im- 
ported stock along-side of my improved 
strain that produce drones with three bands 
or as beautiful in their marking as the 
worker, so without prejudice to either 
strain, [ find that the home-bred stock pro- 
duce a little larger worker, and that they 
are hardier and winter better. But as re- 
gards other good qualities, they are no bet- 
ter than the imported stock. I mean good 
imported, as some imported queens that are 
sold in this country are not worth introduc- 
ing. If 1 desired early drones and swarms 
I would breed in and in, and by so doing 
would produce a short-lived strain of bees 
that would rear drones very early in the 
season, and supersede their queens and 
swarm. This is not theory, as 1 know it to 
be the case in this county with small bee- 
keepers. J. M. C. TAYLOR. 


Wilmington, N. C., June 10, 1879. 
_ This morning I found 7 of the inclosed 
insects upon a chinquapin tree, and the 
had captured a honey bee and were all 
around him upon a leaf, and each had his 
bill fixed in some part of the bee’s body. 
Their bill is nearly or full one-fourth of an 
inch long, and apparently very sharp, as 
they could push it into the carcass without 
the least trouble. I inclose them (2 alive) 
and put in a drone and worker bee for their 
“support ” on the trip. I would be glad to 
hear from you through the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL or Gleanings or both, upon this 
insect, which is a curious-looking and very 
lively one. R. C. TAYLOR. 


(This enemy of the bee is an immature 
bug, probably Stivetrus diana, though I 
cannot be sure without seeing the mature 
insect. As will be seen, it is closely re- 
lated to the Phymata erosa, described and 
illustrated in appendix of fourth edition of 
my Manual, page 293; though as it does 
not practice the concealment of the latter, 
it cannot be so much of an enemy. I pre- 
sume it will not do serious harm. I should 
be glad of the mature insects, if Mr. Taylor 
will be so kind as to send them.—A. J. 
Cook. | ant 

Trevose, Pa., June, 1879. 

There has been some speculation in the 
columns of the AMERICAN BEE JOUENAL 
at times as to whether the bees ever remove 
eggs from one cell to another. <A curious 
case occurred with mea good many years 
ago, say 15, when I was experimenting in 
— more extensively than I am now. 

n going my rounds one day I found a nu- 
cleus box that had been overlooked. It con- 
tained no queen and no eggs or brood of any 
description. The nucleus still being in 
good condition, | immediately introduced a 
young and fertile queen and she was well 
received. Examining the nucleus a few 
hours afterward, 1 found the bees had 
changed their minds and were proceeding 





| have talked. 
| clover, so it furnished but little pasture 


| more than about half of each day. 
| has not been more than half.a dozen swarms 
| so far as I can learn. 


| awire fence: A ( 
| get some honey in sections purchased 8 sets 


| me for putting them on his hives. 





to make short work of her majesty. I re- 
moved her, but forget her fate. As soon as 
Ll, could make it convenient, say within a 
few hours, I proceeded to examine the nu- 
cleus to see if I could discover any cause 
for their strange behavior. I then found a 
=e just started and containing an 
egg, alld it was the only one in the box. I 
have never been able to — this quite 
satisfactorily to myself. have always 
thought that the queen I introduced cer- 
tainly laid that egg, and as certainly did not 


lay it in a queen cell. V. TAYLOR. 


Springfield, Ill., July 5, 1879. 
What can the matter be ? IL have 37 colo- 
nies and have had but 1 swarm during the 
season. Have made no swarms for fear of a 


failure in the fertilization of the queen, as 
there are no drones flying. What does all 
this mean ? It is common throughout the 
country, so far as I can learn. 
done well storing honey. 


Bees have 
A. J. KANE. 
{Without more light on the subject, your 
question is a poser. Your colonies may 
have dwindled in spring and hardly become 
crowded before honey-flow set in vigor- 
ously, when the bees had no time or incli- 
nation to prepare for swarming. With your 
number of colonies, if strong, you would 
have found provision made for drones in 
case you had divided or practiced artificial 
swarming. It is sometimes marvelous how 
soon a strong colony, if deprived of their 
queen for the purpose of starting queen- 
cells, will develop a host of drones.—ED.] 


Martinsburg, Mo., June 27, 1879. 
We have had a very dry spring with some 
cool days and nights, and on this acconnt 
bees have done but little in the way of stor- 
ing honey—consumed it as fast as brought 
in. I have been compelled to feed some of 
the weaker colonies, though apparently 


| they have increased in number of brood as 


fast as when storing an abundance of honey 
and this is the report of all with whom I 
The drouth killed the white 


until after the 15th of June, and since that 
time it has been too wet for bees —— 
There 


E. R. DouGLAss. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa, June 14, 1879. 
How is this for wintering bees out on the 
prairie, without as much protection as even 
A friend of mine wishing to 


of me for the Langstroth hive, then paid 
About 
June ist 1 went to his farm, about 2 miles 
from my ranch. Everything around his 
place was a model of neatness, except 
around his bees which were almost hid by 
weeds. He said he had tried to mow the 
weeds down, but the bees always chased 
him away,:so he gave it up. Some of the 
hives were in good shape, others almost rot- 
ten. We commenced to examine and put on 
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sections, and found all in the best of shape: 
in fact, good as my best that were wintered 
in the cellar and had the best of care. Ex- 
cept moths, which were without number in 
every crack and place that they could hide 
in, some were already working in the caps. 
He said he had lost 2 out of 11, and they were 
second swarms and probably starved. Af- 
ter we had looked over eight colonies. he 
said there was another colony somewhere ; 
found them hived in a berry crate with lath 
nailed over the cracks, sitting on the bare 
ground and had been all winter, and were 
just ready to swarm. All of the 8 colonies 
had been affected more or Jess with dysen- 
tery, yet not one of them died. His bees 
are black and mine Italians. I lost 7 out of 
70 colonies wintered in the best kind ofa 
cellar. Bees are doing well here now. 
T. B. QUINLAN. 





Santa Ana, Cal., June 12, 1879. 

I send you the terminal or superior por- 
tion of the flower-stalk of the plant univer- 
sally known in Southern California as the 
2 white sage’; also the terminal extremity 
of the flower-stem or foot-stalk as existing 
previous to shooting forth into bloom. If 
the specimen sent will enable you to deter- 
mine the Linnean family of the plant, I 
and doubtless many of your readers, would 
be gratified to know the place which it oc- 
cupies in the Linnean classification. When 
springing forth from the soil the first year it 
strongly resembles the horsemint of the 
Atlantic seaboard and Mississippi valley, 
and indeed when full grown from a root of 
many years’ standing, with its 50 or 100 
flower-stalks, it appears to the eye of an im- 
migrant from the older States as nothing 
more than a gigantic horsemint, though its 
flower-stalks tower sometimes to the height 
of 10 or 12 feet. Its habitat extends over 
the counties of Ventura, Los Angeles, San 
Bernardino and San Diego, and how much 
farther I do not know. It is now in full 
bloom. The plant correctly delineated in 
the December number of the JoURNAL 
and properly described in Prof. Cook’s 
Manual as pertaining to the Salvia family, 
is the black sage as asseverated Dy your cor- 
respondent from Los Angeles, in the June 
number. The bee-men in the mountains 
here are moving their bees into the culti- 
vated plain bordering the ocean, in order to 
avoid the drouth, many of their bees hav- 
ing died of famine. In many canyons in 
the mountains (coast range) the black and 
white sage bloomed liberally, but the foggy 
mornings and cool nights, even up tothe 
time of — writing, have prevented the 
Italians (who reap any considerable harvest 
from the black sage) from making evena 
support. The misfortune of the apicultur- 
ists of Southern California in the year 1877 
it seems will be repeated, though 1 trust in 
a milder form. Tuos. 8S. FRASER. 


[Prof. Beal kindly informs me that the 
plant sent is Audibertia incana. But I find 
in a description in United States Report of 
40th parallel, Vol. 5, Botany” p. 236, that A. 
incana grows from 6 to 18 inches high, while 
Mr. Fraser says that the one he sends grows 
13 feet high. The same volume, p. 292, de- 





scribes white sage under the name Eurotia 
lanata, but states that it grows only a few 
| inches high. The author says it is good for 
| eattle, and is often called fat weed. Will 
| not some of our California apiarists send to 
me specimens of fat-weed and black sage, 
| that we may get the names of these plants 
settled ? Common names aré very uncer- 
| tain. Let us learn what the white sage of 
| the bee-keepers is.—A. J. Cook.] 

| 
| 
| 
| 





Wilton Junction, lowa, June 23, 1879. 

Bees in this locality the past winter have 

at least one-half winter-killed, but the pros- 

| pects are now flattering, swarms being 
| earlier very much than last year and storing 
| surplus extensively. I tried a little experi- 
ment last Friday which was new to me. 
The queen in No. 4 had become crippled so 

| as to refuse to come off with the swarm on 
two different days previous, and combs be- 

| ing crooked I could not divide very easily. 
In the morning I removed from a nucleus a 

| young fertilized queen that had been 4 
| a few days, with her accompanying bees 
and 3 frames, into an old hive, No. 24, with 
| alternate frames with small strips of foun- 
dation in readiness for my artificial swarm. 
Just before 12 o’clock off they came; I 
watched the entrance, and was convinced 
my queen came out; then removed No. 4 and 
= 24 in its place, and inside of half an 
10ur had all of the new swarm in 2, except 
afew bees that went into one or two very 
closely adjoining hives. I was fearful for 
the life of my young queen, but on examin- 
ation this morning found her in full posses- 
sion and depositing eggs as though she had 
had no illegitimate accession to her family. 

A. N. VANCAMP. 





Saltville, Va., June 12, 1879. 

I send to-day a specimen of an insect that 
is quite common here. It is usually found 
about the hives on empty combs or on the 
quilts. It is very active, runs with surpris- 
ing swiftness, and hides at the least — 
ance of danger. I have not been able to 
discover that it does harm to either bees or 
comb, but conclude it takes shelter in the 
hives merely to find a comfortable home. 
Please inform us as to its mission. Is ita 
friend or an enemy to the bee-keeper ? 

G. B. SEELY. 

[This is also the common cockroach. 
This ove is Periplaneata Americana. It 
does no harm to the bees, but finds about 


empty hives a snug resort.—A. J. Cook.] 








Lincoln, Tenn., July 7, 1879. 

Since the great storm, on the night of 
April 23, 1878, bee-keeping has not been so 
profitable in this part of the country. Five- 
sixths of the poplar trees were blown down 
on that memorable night, and that being 
our best source for honey, it has in con- 
quence been considerably damaged. Last 
winter was very severe on bees in this local- 
ity. In the spring I only had 44 colonies 
left out of about 90. I left them all on the 
summer stands, and whole cvlonies were 








frozen ; others greatly reduced in numbers. 
Of the 44 left I made 28 strong colonies, 
saving the queens of the other 16 with what 
bees would adhere to the combs. As I 
had plenty of extra combs, I would give to 
these weak ones as they needed it until 
swarming commenced, when I would take 
a queen from one of them and give toa 
swarm, putting the old queen back in the 
hive she canre from. After giving a queen 
from one of these weak colonies, I would 
insert a queen cell and raise another. In 
this way I have increased to 92 colonies ; 
nearly all of which are well filled with bees. 
After using up all my extra combs, I had 
recourse to comb foundation, and my expe- 
rience is that foundation is better than 
combs, at least the swarms to which I gave 
it have done better than those given combs. 
I have taken 1,965 lbs. of extracted honey— 
none in the combs; 800 of this is poplar, 
the rest sour-wood, and is very nice. The 
sour-wood season is nearly over, and the 
probability is I have taken all I will get this 
year. J MONTGOMERY. 


Mansfield, Pa., July 7, 1879. 

Having just commenced bee-culture, and 
wishing to make it as profitable as possible, 
I wish to find through the JouRNAL the 
best and most practicable hive. Like all 
other machinery, suppose there are several 
first-class hives. I am now using N. C. 
Mitchell’s adjustable hive for which I paid 
$5 for afarm right, and have since been told 
that I was swindled out of so much money 
and should conclude that I was, from the 
reading of the last JoURNAL. One of my 
neighbors sent a Mrs. E. Cotton money for 
one of her controllable hives and method of 
handling bees last April, and hears nothing 
from his money or the hive that bees make 
such an immense quantity of honey in. 
She is now put down by him as a humbug 
and a swindler. The information that I 
have received through the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL has been of great advantage to me 
thus far, and I can recommend it to all bee- 
keepers. H. C. BAILEy. 


(There are several good hives in the mar- 
ket, either of which can be used with profit 
in the hands of skillful apiarists. As much 
depends upon location, quality of bees, and 
skill of the bee-master, as the peculiar con- 
struction of hive. For all purposes, we 
think the Langstroth hive far the best.—ED. ] 


Woodman, Wis., June 24, 1879. 

In regard to the patent atmospheric bee- 
feeders, I saw one in Scotland in 1858. made 
somewhat in this shape: The upriget part 
is a tin can about the quart size and shape 
of an oyster can. The lower horizontal 
piece is a small flat tin pan about 3¢ of an 
inch deep, and soldered to the lower front 
side of the upright piece, which has an 
opening cut away in front the full width 
of the can on the lower edge of the can 
and opening out in the can underneath; the 
opening is about 4 in. deep. When the can 
was filled it was tipped back, and the feed 
— in from the bottom and fed to the 

ees by shoving the lower pan into the 


| 


opening in front of the hive; and the feed 
would not run out any faster than the bees 
could take it away, as the ean is air-tight on 
top and as the pan filled the entrance to the 
hive, robber bees could not get in the hive 
or to the feed. An old oyster can will make 
agood feeder. I write this to show that I 
do not think any man can get a patent on an 
atmospheric bee-feeder as a new principle, 
as it was patented 20 years ago. Bees are 
doing splendid now. JOHN MURRAY. 


Valley Station, Ky., July 5, 1879. 

I send you a few leaves of a small bush or 
weed. It grows among the rocks on the 
walks around the pork house in Louisville ; 
the bees are now on it from early morn till 
late in the evening. Only one place where 
it is found ; only one house where it grows. 
It has a sweet scent, and has been in bloom 
for more than 4 weeks ; it keeps blooming 
as it grows in height, some of it is now 
about 3 ft. high, and keeps branching out 
and blooming. From the stalk at the ground 
many branch out, and it appears to flourish 
almost on the naked rocks. It may be the 
Rocky Mountain bee-plant or mignonette, 
as the seed you sent me never came up, 
consequently I never saw any. 

{1 presume, without much doubt, that the 
plant is sweet clover or melilot, though a 
piece of stem a few inches long, with nota 
single flower, is never sufficient to enable an 
accurate determination. 

Our teasel bed is now in bloom, and covy- 
ered with bees the day through. It com- 
menced to bloom a week before basswood. 
1 have never known a year when the latter 
(basswood) has been so loaded with flowers. 
Even small trees are crowded with bloom, 
and the odor along the forest for miles is 
like that of a room full of tube roses. 

Rocky Mountain beeeplant, Cleome inte- 
grifolia, should be planted in autumn. 
Spring-sown seed will generally fail, unless 
the season is very wet. This is a very im- 
portant fact.—A. J. CooK.] 


St. Joseph, Mo., June 28, 1879. 

I was taken with the bee fever last sum- 
mer, and in consequence purchased 9 hives 
of bees—a dead-sure moth-miller trap and a 
patent for ahive. All I lacked was 100 hives 
of bees fixed with a moth-trap near each hive 
and my fortune was made. The railroad com- 
panies would each run a track to my apiary 
for the sake of getting my patronage, and 
Europe would furnish me a market. The 
dead-sure moth-miller trap was tried faith- 
fully on one of my best hives. Result: 
Moths killed the bees, and [ burned the 
hives out to kill the moths. I never tried it 
again. I have on hand 4 colonies of black 
bees and 1 nucleus of Italians in movable- 
frame hives, and 6 empty hives; outlay 
$46.20, income nothing. I subseribed for 
the JOURNAL, with the hope of finding 
something in it to help me out of my di- 
lemma. I read the June nnmber through 
twice, advertisements and all, and it just 
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ruined my pon pee fortune ; my fever 
is broken ; 1 could not expect to succeed in 
a business, without capital, where so many 
have failed. I wish to make the best ofa 
bad bargain, and hope, with the assistance 
of your valuable paper, to Italianize m 
black bees and fill my empty hives with 
Italians. Is it too late to form nuclei in 
my empty hives and build up to full colo- 
nies before winter, with eee _ 
ST. JOE. 


[With buckwheat and fall flowers in pro- 
fusion, it is not too late to build up strong 
nuclei into good colonies, by a judicious use 
of foundation or empty combs.—ED.] 





Fowler, Ill., June 7, 1879. 
Bees in this locality are doing well, and 
have been ever since the white clover com- 
menced to bloom, which was the first week 
in June. E. A. DAvIs. 





Barnesville, lowa, June 24, 1879. 
Can you tell us what authority there is for 
the use of the word Linn instead of Linden 
or basswood? I cannot find Linn in any 
dictionary or book of botany, or bee manual 
that I have ever seen. I first noticed it in 
that remarkable and remarkably well-writ- 
ten work of fiction, ‘“‘The Blessed Bees.” 
In my opinion the author would removea 
blemish, from an otherwise beautiful book, 
by putting Lindenwick for Linnswick and 
Linden for Linn. Linden is one of the 

most beautiful words in our language. 
G. M. PORTER. 





Virgil City, Mo.. July 5, 1879. 

My experience here in Missouri reaches 
over a term of 10 years, and I have had as 
perfect success in wintering as any person 
could wish for. In the fall when they are 
overhauled and prepared for winter, I count 
my number of colonies just as confidently 
as though it were the next April or May. 
As many of the readers know, I use the 
Langstroth hive, and winter on summer 
stands, with no outside protection. In the 
fall when the honey season is over, I want 
the colonies to have the following requi- 
sites : Topstory or honey receptacles taken 
off, and an abundance of bees in accordance 
to size of chamber. If the chamber is 
small, or even a common size, 1 want it 
crowded with bees, and if the bees can be 
bred in the fall by having young queens or 
feeding, all the better; they must have 
plenty of honey ; do not beafraid to have a 
good supply left over for spring use. Right 
here [ will digress from my subject a little 
and say I think a good plan to prevent 
spring disasters is to have plenty of honey, 
plenty of bees, clean combs and chamber, 
good queen, and a reasonable —— of 
pollen. I makea ¥ or % in. hole through 
the center of each comb; those combs that 
are partly drone cells or filled solid with 
honey I put on the outsidé of brood‘nest 
next to the walls of hives; those combs 
having most empty cells or uncapped honey 
or young bees I place in middle of cluster. 
I winter nucleus colonies with 2 or 3 frames 
by filling them chock full of bees, and fol- 
lowing the above plan. If some of my col- 











onies are not strong enough to suit me 

towards fall I divide the bees around, breed 

them + or double up until I get them to 
y 


suit. My bees always gather too much pol- 
len, aud I often cut out nearly whole sheets 
of comb to get rid of it. I never need to feed 
any artificial pollen here. Under certain cir- 
cumstances I sometimes exchange combs 
with some colonies in order to ony a 
len. In this section of country I think the 
Langstroth frame the best that can be used. 
1 use the Langstroth hive very much modi- 
fied and cheapened in construction. 
E. Liston. 


Union Valley, Mo., June 23, 1879. 

I send you a great long-tailed somethin 
or other which I caught in the edge o 
the timber, where it (the timber) had 
been cleared off. As it is the only in- 
sect of the kind I have ever seen, 1 would 
like to know something or all about it. 1 
was suspicious of its being poisonous, and 
somewhat tore its wings in capturing it. 
You will confer a favor on me by sending a 
description of its habits, ete. 

W. JESSUP SKIDMORE. 


[This is Rhyssa lunator, one of the Ich- 
neumon flies referred to in the Mannal, p. 
33. The long tail-like organs are their au- 
gers, by which they bore into wood and 
thus deposit their eggs in the larve of other 
insects, which latter are eaten up by the 
larve which hatch from the eggs. The Ich- 
neumon flies are entirely harmless, and do 
much good in destroying other insects.—A. 
J. CooK. | 


Kewaskum, Wis., June 27, 1879. 
Bees are doing well. White clover is two 
weeks earlier than usual and yields abun- 
dantly. Basswood is plentiful and prom- 
ises a good honey harvest, if there is no 
extreme heat or heavy thunder showers 
during its blossoming. 
MILLER & HOLLOoM. 








Mt. Pleasant, lowa, June 30, 1879. 
Bees in this locality are doing very well. 
We have organized a Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion here named the ‘Southeastern Iowa 
Association.” We have had several meet- 
ings, and it isa success. After paying all 
our expenses we still have a surplus of $12 
in the treasury. The next meeting will be 

on Saturday. Aug. 3d, at Mt. Pleasant. 
J. A. THOMAS. 


Reynoldsburg, O,, July 7, 1879. 

I have 38 colonies in the adjustable bee 
hive ; 1 like it the best of any hive I ever 
used, having used the Langstroth, Leaf, 
American, Grant, and several other kinds, 
but prefer the one in use now, but don’t 
condemn the others. In reference to N. C. 
Mitchell, I can say 1 have purchased queens 
of him, and was well pleased. I think he 
is a gentleman inevery respect. I think the 
cause of so heavy a loss in bees last winter 
was the cider and other impure honey, 
which was not capped. I think all such 
should be extracted in the fall. Bees are 
doing well here now. S. M. OLDHAM. 











Versailles, Ky., July 12, 1879. 

On the 30th of June I swarmeda colony of 
black bees by the exchange method, using a 
nucleus with a young Italian queen to make 
the exchange. Two days after the swarm- 
ing, I noticed a ball of bees on the ground 
in front of the hive of blacks, and on open- 
ing it found a black queen nearly smoth- 
ered, and she died finally in a short time. 
Thinking the bees had merely destroyed a 
queen cell in the hive and carried the queen 
out, I thought no more about it until yester- 
day, when looking through the hive I espied 
a large fine Italian queen. About that time 
I lost an Italian queen from anucleus, about 
8 feet from where the colony of blacks 
stood, and thought she was lost on her mar- 
riage flight. Can it be that she entered the 
wrong hive on her return, killed the black 
queen and took possession : 

R. W. KEENE, M. D. 

[Yes, it is probable the young Italian 
queen you mention mistook the hive and en- 
tered it. We have heard of several instances 
of the kind. Virgin queens are frequently 
very hasty in ‘“‘ marking” the location of 
their homes, and seeing but few bees flying 
from the nuclei, are easily misled.—ED.] 


Waveland, Ind., July 16, 1879. 
About half a crop of honey in this county 
(Montgomery) ; increase by natural swarm- 
ing about one-fifth. PETER JAMES. 
Libertyville, Mo., July 14, 1879. 
On page 355, October nnmber, 1878, AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL, I said that 1 had 64 
colonies of bees, but as I sold 58 colonies in 
November, only had 6 left, which I brought 
through the disastrous winter, and when 
fall comes I may give you a report from 
those. There is but little honey being gath- 
ered now, as white clover has disappeared. 
Lam greatly interested in your correspon- 
dence department, especially the letters 
from Messrs. Heddon and Doolittle. Suce- 
cess to the ever-improving AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL. J. B. DINEs. 


Crown City, O., July 15, 1879. 

1 have 100 colonies of bees, Italians and 
blacks. Swarming was almost a failure 
with bees kept in this county. I had 2 nat- 
ural and 38 artificial ; 30 of my best colonies 
I never divided, as they were doing so well 
in storing surplus honey. My bees are very 
strong, and nearly all have young queens as 
1 have been slaughtering the oldones. Hail 
thumping so frequently on hives in the 
Northern States, I think is the cause of 
many colonies becoming diseased ; being so 
frequently confused by hail causes them to 
consume too much honey, and in many 
cases the late-gathered honey, as many 
Western bee-men use the extractor freely 
and in many cases too much so in early 
gathered honey. It is my opinion that 
early gathered honey is the best to winter 
on. By my plan of wintering, I never 
dream of losing a colony. Honey will not 
be one-third of a crop hereabouts; ver 
dry. With a “tip of my 5c. bee-hat,” will 
say success tothe JOURNAL. 

C. S. NEwsom. 











Ontario, Canada, July, 1879. 
For wintering bees, extracting and keep- 
ing honey, I have built a house with con- 
crete walls ona stone foundation, with a 
space of 2 inches between the walls and the 


inside plastering. But I find as soon as 
the door and windows are shut that it is 
very damp; so damp, indeed, that a cloth 
hung in it soon becomes moldy. 1 have a 
hole in the wall, just above the ground, and 
holes in the ceiling into the room above, but 
find [cannot leave them open in winter as 
they would admit frost, nor do I think if 
they could be left open that they would be 
of much use. I shall feel obliged for any 
information that will enable me to get rid of 
the dampness. 





Lawson, Mo., July 12, 1879. 

Please give names of the inclosed flowers. 
No. 1 grows about 15 in. high on the prairies 
and seems to secrete plenty of honey. No. 
2 grows on the prairie, and the bees fairly 
swarm around a patch of it. It is not as 
plenty as No. 1. o. 3 grows along small 
streams, and is a favorite with bees. 

J. L. SMITH. 

[Prof. Beal has kindly given me aid in 
determining the plants sent by Mr. J. L. 
Smith : 

No. 1is a mountain mint or basil, (Pic- 
nanthemum lanceolatum). Though it has 
somewhat the habit of the bonesets, the 
form of the flower and the peculiar glands 
of the leaves show its relation to the mints. 
The mint family may well be said to rival 
the composite family for its numerous and 
valuable honey plants. 

No. 2 is Culver’s root (Seronica virgin- 
ica). This is a Scrophulariacious plant, 
hence a near relative of the mullein and 
famous Figwort-Scrophularia nodosa. 

No. 3 is wood sage (Teucrium cana- 
dense). This is also a mint. I have re- 
ceived it before, accompanied with similar 
praise.—A. J. Cook.] 





Neosho Rapids, Kan., July 11, 1879. 

About 50 per cent. of the bees in this lo- 
cality died last winter. I have not been in 
the bee business very long, commencing 3 
years ago with 2 colonies, and last fall had 
increased to 21 colonies by natural swarm- 
ing. I put them all under a shed but 1 col- 
ony, which I left on the summer stand; it 
wintered all right. Those in the shed ap- 
peared to mix up with each other in Febru- 
ary, when they had their first flight. In a 
few days after I found several dead queens 
on the bottom boards, and had but few bees 
left in those hives. They had Bey of 
honey. When spring came 1 had 9 strong 
colonies and 1 weak one. I had 5 new 
swarms about the lst of May, and others 
about ready to swarm killed off their drones 
and have refused to swarm yet on account 
of dry weather; but we have had plenty of 
rain since the 20th of June. I now have 15 
stronj; colonies, mostly Italians. I have 
about 14¢ acres of buckwheat, which has 




















ered with bees in the forenoon. Crops 
never looked better at this season of the 
year. LI intend to give more attention tomy 

ees hereafter. I am glad to hear from bee- 

ae friends through the JOURNAL, 
which | read with the greatest oo. 
. DAvIs. 





Houston, Minn., July 15, 1879. 

I have been a constant reader of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for more than 
half a dozen years, and it has brought me 
through the mysteries of bee-keeping better 
than all other instructions I have ever had ; 
1 could not afford to be without it for $50 a 
year. I have thought of many things that I 
wanted to ask through its columns, but be- 
fore I could get the time another had done 
so and some one had answered the question, 
and I had the necessary instruction. But 
there are two questions upon which I would 
like further instruction: 1st. How shall I 

revent my bees from bringing in more pol- 

en than they can use? 2d. What shall I 
do with the surplus already in the combs ? 
I have 70 colonies in Langstroth hives, with 
frames 8x18 in. inside measure ; 9 frames in 
lower story, 8 in the surplus department, 
all the same size with cap large enough to 
cover the whole, so that I can use any frame 
in the apiary in any surplus department or 
brood chamber of any hive and exchange in 
any way that I wish to. I think that I have 
taken out 300 Ibs. or more of pollen this 
summer, a part of which I have made into 
wax; and am finding more every day. I 
think there is a larger percentage of pollen 
in queenless colonies than I other; but 
it is not altogether with queenless colonies. 
I opened one to-day that had asuper with 8 


s ib for extractin nd un- | . . 
frames of old comb - cting, a | hot over the grapes, and seal immediately. 


ination, 1 found the combs in the brood de- | They will keep 


der the super 24 small boxes. Upon exam- 


ang about one-third full of capped 
oney, about one-fourth full of brood, and 
the balance filled with pollen. The super 
contained 3 combs, partly filled with brood; 
one of which contained the queen, the bal- 
ance with honey, and 5 combs filled with 
coupes honey, and the bees were working 
in the boxes. NELSON PERKINS. 

{1. We know of no way to preveut their 
gathering and storing pollen. 

2. If there is more pollen than may be 
wanted for fall, winter and spring use, you 
can only cut out the combs in which it is 
stored and extract the wax, or save for fu- 
ture use. 
heard complaints of too much pollen; in 
fact, we find it necessary each spring to 
supply artificial pollen. Perhaps some of 
our readers, who have had a like exper!l- 
ence with yourself, can suggest a remedy. 
—ED.] 





Colfax, La., July 16, 1879. 

1 now have 18 colonies of Italians in fine 
condition. I started with 4. Three out of 
14 young queens fertilized wrong; these I 
expect to remove this fall. I want to in- 
crease to 75 next year, and expect to get all 


been in full bloom for 2 weeks ; it is cov- | of my supplies from you, as I am very much 





urchased 


tome with everything I have 
r ANIEL. 


‘om you. JAMES A. 





Ripon, Wis., July 22, 1879. 
Our bees came to a perfect standstill July 
15th ; no work since. Our white clover 
bloom was very good for two weeks. The 
extreme heat caught the basswood in full 
bloom, drying it up in 4 days, closing out 
the clover at the same time. Our white 

honey crop will be very short. R. Dart. 





Port Elgin, Ontario, July 16, 1879. 
Would you kindly let me know in your 
next number, or write me a few directions 
how to preserve fruit with honey, as de- 
scribed in a late number of the JouRNDL ? 
I filled a jar with fruit and then put in ex- 
tracted honey, as much as it would hold, 
but somehow after 2 weeks I find fermenta- 
tion has commenced with it. Should fruit 
be scalded or put it just as pulled fresh? A 
few plain instructions in some way would 
much oblige, for if I knew the proper way, 
far more honey could be sold, and no doubt 
others would be benefitted as well as my- 

self. SOLOMON BRICKER. 


[On pages 18 and 19, ‘“‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine,” we find the following instruc- 
tions for preserving with honey.—EbD.] 

GRAPES PRESERVED WITH HONEY. — 


Take 7 Ibs. of sound grapes on the stem, tha 
branches as perfect as possible, pack them 


| snugly, without breaking, in a stone jar. 


In this latitude we have never | 


Make a syrup of 4 Ibs. of honey, I pint good 
vinegar, with cloves and cinnamon to suit 
ery 3 ounces of each); boil well together 
or 20 minutes, skim well, then turn boiling 


or years, if you wish, and 
are exceedingly nice. Apples, peaches and 
plums may be done in this way. 

HONEY PRESERVES.—AII! kinds of fruit 
made into jam, with honey instead of sugar 
are nice. ‘Butter’? made with extracted 
honey is much nicer than when made with 
sugar. For grapes, pick from the stem and 
pack into a jar until it is full, then turn 
cold honey over them until they are covered 
well. Seal up without any heat, and keep 
in a cool place. After a few months they 
will be found to be delicious. 





Nashville, Tenn., July 17, 1879. 

I went into winter quarters with 50 colo- 
nies of bees; came out in the spring minus 
1, and 4 queenless. I commenced feeding 
the first of March, and fed 200lbs. of honey 
and 200 lbs. of granulated sugar ; I fed until 
the first of May, when the poplar began to 


| bloom, of which my bees got full advantage. 








The white clover, our main source for nice 
honey, was a complete failure on account of 
the dry weather we had in April and May. 
It is very dry here now. I had only 3 colo- 
nies to swarm ; took 700 lbs. — honey, 
mostly pone. My hybrids gathered some 
very nice honey from red clover. Honey is 


worth 20c per Ib. retail and 15c wholesale. I 
got 5 or 6 times as much honey in propor- 
_ to the number of colonies as any one 
else. 


Which is the best way to keep comb 








honey through the summer ? My honey is 
made on frames that average nearly 3 lbs. 
to the frame. The bees in filling these 
frames, sometimes put in from 1 to 20 or 
more cells of bee bread, and when the 
honey is stored the moth is certain to hatch 
in these cells first. I think the eggs are 
earried from the flowers in the pollen. I 
keep all my honey, when taken from the 
hive, where the miller cannot get to it; even 
then they hatch in the very nicest and pur- 
est honey. I have put some pure white 
pieces of comb ina candy jar, and sealed it 
tight, taking care not to let it remain, when 
taken from the hive, where the miller could 
deposit eggs in it, anda moth hatched in it 
and grew one inch long before I knew it. 
H. W. Roop. 


[To destroy the bee-moth, we would sug- 
gest a thorough fumigation with sulphur, as 
recommended by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, on 
page 303, July number AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL.—ED.] 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., July 19, 1879. 
ProF. A. J. Cook :—Do bees injure buck- 
wheat? I have 140 colonies, and some of 
my neighbors think that my bees injure 
their buckwheat. Please answer in AMERI- 

CAN BEE JOURNAL. S. RUGGLEs. 


[Bees are never injurious to any plant, 


while gathering nectar or pollen from its 

flowers. On the other hand, itis fully proved 

that by aidingin fertilization and cross-fer- 

tilization they are often of great benefit to the 

plants. Therefore, I answer with great em- 
hasis, that your bees benefit your neigh- 
ors’ crops.—A. J. CooK.] 


Wilmington, N. C., July 8, 1879. 

An old bee-man, 2 miles from me, has al- 
bino bee upon the brain, and he has it bad ! 
He swears by them ; no other bee ever was 
or ever can be as good as the albino. He 
visited me, looked at my Italilans—I bought 
my queens from Dr. Brown, of Augusta, 
Ga. Heat once pronounced my bees poor 
hybrids. Three weeks after he came again, 
looked at my bees, and seeing many young 
ones that have the white stripes around the 
lower extremities of the abdomen, de- 
clared, without any hesitation, that the 
queens I have had been refertilized, and had 
met his albino drones! It was useless to 
expostulate or try to explain anything to 
him. He declared, with blood in his eye, 
while the perspiration protruded from every 
pore, ‘* That he had been in the bee business 
22 years, that he knew more about bees 
than any man who ever wrote for or edited 
a bee-paper,” ete., ete. He is a box-hive 
man, lam happy to say. Will you please 
tell me in the JouRNAL for August what 
you think of the albino? Is she not a 
myth ? R. C. TAYLOR. 

[We have several colonies of pwre Ital- 
ian bees in the JOURNAL apiary which 
have been pronounced albinos by those who 
have seen the so-called albinos. It is our 
opinion that allthe albinos in this country 
are the result of successful and careful 
crossing of the lighter strains of Italian 
bees, therehy establishing a very light, good 
and beautiful type of bees.—ED.] 





Business Matters. 





OUR TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
PAYABLE STRICTLY IN ADVANCE. 


Single subscription, one year..................e0 $1 50 
Two subscriptions, sent at the same time........ 280 
Three 1 pei  wemenie 3 50 
Four “ e -  cesuenne 4 50 
Five or more, > - " each, 1 00 


t@” If not paid strictly in advance, TWO DOLLARS 
per annum will charged in all cases. 


Advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 

20 cents per line of Agate space, for each insertion, 

cash in advance. One inch measures fourteen lines. 
Special Notices 50 cents per line. 


{2 A line will contain about eight words; fourteen 
lines will occupy an inch of spuce. Advertisements 
must be received by the 20th, to insure insertion. 


Notice to Advertisers.—We intend only to ad- 
vertise for reliable dealers, who expect to fulfill all 
their advertised promises. Cases of real imposition 
will be exposec, and such advertisements discon- 
tinued. No advertisement received for less than $1. 


Address all communications and remittances to 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 & 94 West Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 


When changing a post-office address, mention the 
old address as well as the new one. 

We send the JOURNAL until an order for discon- 
tinuance is received and all arrearages are paid. 


We do not send goods ~ A Cc. O. D., unless sufficient 
money is sent with the order to pay express charges 
both ways, in case not taken from express office. 


In consequence of the dearth of small currency in 
the country, we will receive either 1, 2 or 3 cent 
stamps, for anything desired from this office. 


Strangers wishing to visit our office and Museum 
of Implements for the Apiary, should take the Madi- 
son street-cars (going west). They pass our door. 

Additions can be made to clubs at any time at the 
same rate. Specimen copies, Posters, and Illustrated 
Price List sent free upon application, for canvassing. 


Remit by post-office money-order, registered letter 
or bank-draft, payable to Thomas G. Newman & Son, 
so thatif the remittance be lost it can be recovered. 


We will send a tested Italian Queen to any one 
sending us FIV E subscribers to the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL with $7.50. The premium Queens will in 
every case be tested, but not sent till after July Ist. 


Seeds or samples of merchandise can be mailed for 
one cent per ounce, Printed matter One cent for 
every two ounces. These must be tied up; if pasted, 
they are subject to letter postage. Don’t send small 
packages by express, that can just as well be sent by mail. 

For the convenience of bee-keepers, we have made 
arragements to supply, at the lowest market prices, 
Imported or tested Italian Queens, Full Colonies, 
Hives, Extractors and anything required about the 
Apiary. Our Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 
will be sent free, on application. 


We have gotten up a “Constitution and By-Laws,” 
suitable for local Associations, which we can supply, 
with the name and location of any society printed, 
at $2 per hundred copies, postpaid. If less than 100 
are ordered, they will have ua blank left for writing in 
the name of the Association, ete. Sample copy will 
be sent for a three-cent postage stamp. 


Our answer to all who ask credit is this : We sell on 
small margins, and cannot afford to take the risks of 
doing a credit business. If we did such a business, 
we should be obliged to add at least 10 to 20 per cent. 
more to our prices, to make up for those who would 
never pay, and to pay the expenses of keeping book- 
accounts with our customers—this we know our Cash 
customers would not think to their advantage.— 
This rule we must make general in order not to do 
injustice to any one. The cash system gives all the 
advantage to cash customers, while the credit sys- 
tem works to theirinjury. In justice to all we must 
therefore require Cash with the order. 
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A Good Man’s Good Work. 


Since the first of January, 1879, Mr. G. M. 
Doolittle, of world-wide fame, has sent us 
three hundred and thirty-five subscriptions 
for the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. This is 
the largest club sent us by any one party, 
and is the more gratifying, as coming from 
so scientific a bee-keeper and such a learned 
gentleman as Mr. Doolittle. In addition to 
his lists of names, which come in almost as 
regularly as the mails themselves, he has 
furnished a monthly correspondence of in- 
structions for the management of the apiary, 
either of which has been worth alone to 
some subscriber the yearly price of the 
JOURNAL, and one of which was so eagerly 
sought after we had to reprint it in pamph- 
let form. Can any wonder that we feel an 
enthusiastic pride in such a man’s apprecia- 
tion of our efforts to make an acceptable and 
useful paper for our many readers? 

———_——__+ 92 o_____- 


(8 A club for the BEE JOURNAL may be 
sent all to one post office or to as many post 
offices as there are names in the club. 


a 





THE Hive [ UsEe.—This is a pamphlet 
of 16 pages, giving a description of the hive 
used by Mr. G. M. Doolittle; it? is re-pub- 
lished from the BEENouRNAL*for March, 
for the convenience of the manywho desire 
to get the particulars therein given, either 
for reference or making the hive for their 
own use. It can be obtained at this office: 
price 5 cents. 





> —— + + 


(3s" We can fill all orders during the re- 
mainder of this season for queens, mostly 
reared and tested in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL apiary. Our queens are all bred 
in full colonies, from the best American im- 
proved Italian mothers, and we have no 
doubt will give satisfaction in every case. 
We guarantee safe arrival. Price, $2.50 
each. 

a ee 

(33" Owing to the reduced price of bees- 
wax and a corresponding reduction by man- 
ufacturers of foundation, we can fill orders 
till further notice at the following figures: 





1% Fy - ad appetite adintesiae ..47¢ 
25 to a © siisinedseaeakseenen ee 
50 to 100 * © asaticsaeeeadbuiecedon 44c 


4, NS ee ee 


Wired and thin flat-bottomed as hereto- 
fore. 





(a3~ No book can be more useful to horse- 
owners than one recently published by Dr. 
B. J. Kendall, Enosburgh Falls, Vt. The 
price being only 25 cents, all can afford it. 
Every one who sees it is very much pleased 
with it, as it has 35 fine engravings illustrat- 
ing positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive man- 
ner. It has a large number of good recipes. 
a table of doses, and much other valuable 
horse information. The book can be had 
of the author as above, or at the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL Office. 





Local Convention Directory. 


1879. Time and Place of Meeting. 


Aug. 3.—Southern Iowa, at Mt. Picasent, Iowa. 
10.—Lancaster Co., Pa.. at Lancaste 
26.—N. W. Ill. and 8. W. Wis., basket picnic, at 
Shirland, Ill. 
30.—Southern Iowa, at Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
Sept. 2,3.—N. E. Wisconsin, at Watertown, Wis. 
17.—Warren Co.., Iowa. at Indianola, lowa. 
Oct. 2.—Union, at Shelbyville, Ky. 
—Central Renteoky ts} Lexington, ‘-. 
7.—Albany County, N. at Albany. N. 
15—Central Michigan, at Lansing, Mich. 
21.—National Convention, at Chicago, LIl. 
» 24. 2x wy Rentechy. at Edmunton, Ky. 
Dec. 9.—N. W. Jil. & 8. W. Wis., annual, at Davis, Ill 





1880. 
Feb. 11—Northeastern, at Utica, N. Y. 


t2@” In order to have this Table complete, Secreta- 
ries are requested to forward full particulars of time 
and place of future meetings.—ED. 





Honey Markets. 





CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—White clover, put up in single-comb 
boxes, in slow demand. Prices paid for such,12@l4c. 
When more than 1 comb in a box, 9@10c. Dark, in 
the comb, ry sale at 9@llc. Extracted Honey, 
white, 7@8e.; dark, 6@7c 

BEESWAX.—Prime choice yellow, 20@22c; darker 
grades, 12}¢@lic, 

NEW YORK. 


QUOTATIONS.—Best fancy white comb honey, 
ll@l3c; extracted, new, 7@8c;_ buckwheat comb 
honey, 8@10c; beeswax. prime, 25c. 

H. K. & F. B. THURBER & Co. 


CINCINNATI. 


COMB HONE Y~—In small boxes, 10@12c. Extracted, 
1 ft. jars, in shipping order, per doz., $2.50; per gross, 
$28.00. 2 h. jars, per doz,, $4.50; per eroes, 5.00. 





. MOUTH. 
CALIFORNIA. 

The honey crop in a great many parts of the State 
will be a total failure, in other counties a small yield; 
because of this, what little new we have is held at 
12kc.: old, 8 to —— nee See, j7c.; no new ex- 
tracted in the ma 
STEARNS & SMITH, ron Front 8t., San Francisco, Cal. 


Qu INBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


sent postpaid for $1.50. 


NEW QUINBY SMOKER, 


postpaid, $1.00, $1.50 and $1.75. 


Everything in the line of bee- 
keeping supplies promptly fur- 
nished. 

Particular inducements offered 
to those desiring to purchase books 
and smokers to sell again. 

For circular address 

L. C. ROOT, Mohawk, N. Y. 














ITALIAN 
QUEENS! 


For August and September trade 
we shall breed from 


Three Different Strains 


of bees, which have distinguished 
themselves above all others the 
present season by giving 


DOUBLE 
The Average Yield 


of honey, and proving gentle and 
uncommonly prolific. A duplicate 
of either of these queen-mothers 
is worth five times her cost to any 
one desiring to secure the “ cream of our apiaries.” 
Prices will be as follows: 
Dollar queens, 0 EEE eer ere $1 O 
per dozen ll i 
Warranted queens, eac h 
per half dozen 
per dozen 
Tested queens, each 
1 nucleus of 2 Modest frames, brood, bees and 
warranted queen 
5 nuclei, do 


Above, with tested queen, add $1.00 for each nucleus. 
Full colonies in Modest hives...................+0- $7 50 


COMB FOUNDATION 


at prices to meet any and all competition—43 to 47¢.— 
cut to any size desired. 


J. OATMAN & SONS, 


8-9 Dundee, Kane Co., Ill. 


” “ 





FOUNDATION 


AT GREATLY 


lto 2 Ibs., pap. 
5 to 

25 to 3 = 

50tol0d0 * 

100 Ibs. or over, per 7 


The above prices include foundation manufactured 


on both the Dunham and Root machines. Wired 
and thin flat-bottomed sold at rates as heretofore 
published. Address, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 and 974 West Madison Street. Chicago, Ill. 


Buy Bees and Bee Fixtures, 
Best Foundation—Bee Books, ete., of B. B. BAR- 
NUM, 380 Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 


NOTIC 


I will sell ONE HUNDRED COLONIES OF BEES 
during the month of September. For prices and 
particulars apply to GEO. GRI 


8-9 Jefferson, Wis. 








COFFINBERRY’S 


Excelsior Honey Extractor 


Sizes and Prices: 


No. 1. —For 2 Langstroth frames, 10x18 inches... 

- —For 2 American Frames, 13x13 on 
- H —For 2 frames, 13x20 inches or, less . 
“ 4.—For3 ‘ 

“ 5—For4 “ “ 

Having made many im- 

provements in the EX- 
CELSIOR EXTRACTOR 
for 1879, it is now offered 
to the Bee-Keepers of 
America as the MOST 
PERFECT MACHINE in 
the MARKET. The uni- 
versal favor with which 
the EXCELSIOR EX- 
TRACTOR was received 
in 1878, has induced other 
manufacturers to adopt 
several of its improve- 
ments. My experience 
and experiments of last 
season, with the assistance 
and suggestions of skillful 
workmen, have enabled 
me to perfect an Extrac- 
tor that cannot be ex- 
celled, and can only 
be equaled by being 
closely imitated. 

Some of its advantages 
are as follows: It ismade 
entirely of metal, It is 
light, but has attac hments 
for fastening down to a 
platform. It can be in- 
stuntly taken to pieces for 
cleaning, having no rusty 
screws to take out or nuts 
to remove. 

The top or cross-band, to which is attached the 
gearing, is wrought iron, three inches broad, with the 
ends turned down in such manner as to thoroughly 
brace and strengthen the can and hold the basket 
firmly in an upright position. 

The strong over-motion gearing, so necessary to 
ease in running and speedy operating, was designed 
and is manufactured expressly for the Excelsior. A 
child ten years of age can operate the machine as 
“ey. as it = be supplied with combs. 

he Comb Basket having vertical sides, insures the 
extracting power alike for top and bottom of frames. 

The sides of the basket being movable and inter- 
changeable, greatly facilitate the a of dust- 
ing before and thoroughly cleaning after u 

It has a smail comb-holder for extracting pieces of 
comb or partly-filled sections. 

At the bottom of the can, and below the basket, is 
a cone or metal standard, in the top of which revolves 
the bottom pivot of the basket,thereby giving room 
for sixty or seventy pounds of honey without touch- 
ing the — pivot below. 

Nos. 3, 4 5, have neatly-fitting covers, movable 
sliding siden to’ the baskets,and movable strainers 
covering the canal to the faucet, whereby all honey 
can be drawn off without a particle of sediment. 

The baskets of Nos. 4 and 5 have no center rod 
running from top to bottom, which will be found 
very convenient by those who uncap both sides of 
the comb before putting in the basket, as they can be 
turned without removal. 

The wire baskets are bac! f neat specimens of skill- 
ful workmanship, thoroughly braced at every point 
where experience has proven it to be most requisite, 
and nothing has been omitted that could add to its 
efficiency. 

The No. 4, for three frames, has a triangular bas- 
ket, movable sides, no center rod, runs smoothly re- 
gardless of number of frames, and is fast supersed- 
ing the demand for four-sided baskets. 


A LOWER PRICED MACHINE 


being called for by those having but few colonies, 
and not making a specialty of bee-keeping, I have 
made « special size to take the Langstroth frame, 
and one for the American, to sell at 8.00 each. 
These have no covers or strainer, and are smaller 
than the $12.00 and $14.00 sizes, but forthe frames 
named are equal to the others for effective work, and 
are the best cheap Extrictors made. 

{2 A liberal discount t Genter. 

Address, c. OFFINBERRY, 

Or American Bee Seavaal, Sthicago, Ill. 
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ITALIAN 
QUEENS. 


That there is a vast difference in the practical, de- 
sirable qualities of Italian bees, is a fact well known 
by all who have bred them ona large scale. We have 
for many years past kept this pointin view, and have 
perfected a strain of bees that excel as honey-gath- 
erers, at the same time securing the desirable quality 
of hardiness that enables them to safely pass our 
coldest winters. We shall continue to rear and sell 
choice queensfrom this strain of Italian blood, dur- 
ing the season of 1879, ‘at the following reasonable 








prices. We ship no dollar queens until they are fer- 
tile and begin to lay. 
RE GI, GI ok vee xh sctescsscencvcnssves $1 00 
« = hf Re 5 75 
* 2 SE RRS ll 50 
Warranted “ MEE okie eanetadinesstbtsunneeke 50 
> pe POP GOBER cccccccccccscvceoccoce 15 00 
Tested ” GED n:vncdreccsce. ccccessssceesee 250 
” = EPG ncs cccsvecesntens .. 2500 
Selected tested queens, each ......... 3 50 
Imported queens, each ................ - 4980 
Italian 7 frame nuclei, with dollar queens, each 3 00 


Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


ditto. 
ditto. 
ditto. 


per dozen 30 00 
with tested queen 4 50 
with imported queen 6 50 


At above prices we pay express charges on Nuclei to 
any point reached by the American Express Compa- 
ny, and on 3 or more queens, to any point reached by 
the American, United States, Adams, or Union Ex- 
press Companies. 

{2 For prices of smokers, knives, comb founda- 
tion, honey extractors, wax extractors, prize boxes, 
etc., see May American Bee Journal, or send for our 
descriptive 40-page Catalogue. Send money by post- 
office order, bank draft, registered letter or express, 
and address your orders to 


HERBERT A. BURCH & CO., 
South Haven, Mich, 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Iamstill breeding pure Italian Bees from Imported 
and Selected Home-bred Queens. 
Single Tested Queen. 
Warranted Queen...... 
Not Warranted Queen 
Full Colonies, after October Ist 


Address, T. G. McGAW & SON, 
7-10 Lock Box 287, Monmouth, Warren Co., Ill. 


BARNES’ PATENT 
Foot-Power Machinery 


CIRCULAR and 
SCROLL SAWS 


Hand, Circular Rip Saws for gen- 
eral heavy and light ripping. 
f Lathes. ‘<“c. These machines are 
“Yespecisliy adapted to Hiwe 
y aking. It will pay every bee- 
‘Y keeper to send for our 48 page 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
Rockford, Winnebago a. 


unely 
Electrotype Cuts of any of the Extractors or Bee 
Hives, for illustrating circulars, pamphlets, 
und for advertising, by mail, post-paid, each$1 00 
Queen cuts (three different styles) each. .75c.and 1 00 
Italian or black workers, or drones, each........ 75 
We also furnish electrotypes of any of our cuts 
used in the BEE JOURNAL, or will have engravings 
made of anything desired. 


1-tf 
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Bingham & Hetherington 
HONEY KNIVES! 








Are used plain, if the combs are held upright, and 
with the cap-catcher, if laid onatable. They are 
not like any other honey knife ever made. They are 
superior in finish and temper, and do much more and 
better work. No one can afford to be without one. 
Plain, $1.00 ; with movable cap-catcher, $1.25. Send 
for Circular for dozen rates for Knives and Bingham 
Smokersto BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
Abronia, Allegan Co., Mich. 





Bee-Keepers’ Supplies! 


I shall continue to sell, at reasonable rates, a large 
variety of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, such as 


MUTH'S ALL-METAL HONEY EXTRACTOR, 
UNCAPPING KNIVES, 


LANGSTROTH BEE HIVES, 
SECTIONAL BOXES, 


SQUARE GLASS HONEY JARS, 


to hold one and two pounds each, with Corks, Tinfoil, 
Caps and Labels, lb. Tumblers, Glass Fruit Jars, &c. 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


BEESWAX, GLOVES, VEILS, STRAW 
MATS, ALSIKE CLOVER SEED, 


as well as a great assortment of Garden and Field 
Seeds, &c. For further particulars address, 


CHAS. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., fincinnati, Ohio. 
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Oesterreisthe Bienen-Zeitung. 


Allgemeines Organ fur Bienenzuecht, Organ der 
Geselischaft der Bienenfreunde in Boehmen. A 
monthly paper devoted exclusively to bee-keeping. 
Price, If. 20c.—Austrian value. #e. a year. The 
cheapest and largest Austrian bee journal ; contrib- 





utors are the best practical writers on bee-keeping 
| in all parts of the world. The only German journal 
| that furnishes reports and items from the American 
| and English bee papers. Addresses to be sent to 
| RUDOLF MAYERHG@FFER, Publisher of the Oestern 
Bienen-Zeitung, Praga Neustadt 747. 


L’/APICULTEUR. is the title of the French 

Monthly Journal devoted to bee-culture, edited and 
ublished by Mons. H. Hamet, Rue Monge 59, Paris. 
rice 7 francs. 





Bingham Smoker Corner. 


Borodino, N. Y., July 14, 1879. 
Gentlemen: Ihave used one of your uncapping 
knives for the first to-day, and desire to say, that it 
is far the best knife Lever used. It carries the cap- 
ings clear from the comb, and is not so thin as to 
end in the comb as some of the light ones do. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


Cape Girardeau, Mo., Juiy 16, 1879. 
The Smokers as well as the Honey Kniv es give ex- 
cellent satisfaction, and ure all they are yang 
to be. G. C. THILENIUS 


Sprout Brook, Mont. Ce o., N. Y., July 17, 1879. 

You have doubtless heard of the Irishman who 
went to buy astove. The dealer, after showing him 
the various styles, pointed to the best one and said : 
“If you will buy one of this kind you can save half 
of your wood.” Pat replied : “Be jabers, then, I'll 
take two. and save itall. The Bingham & Hether- 
ington Honey Knife thut I used last season saves so 
much time in uwncapping, that I want another to try 
and saveitall. Time, you know, is Roney with us bee- 
keepers just now. CHAS. C. VAN DEUSEN 


SOMETHING 


OLDEST AND BEST! 


The old, reliable, original, direct- 
draft Smoker. 

This Smoker is so perfect that it 
has never been improved. The 
more exact the copy the better the 
Smoker and the plainer the in- 
fringement. Beware of all new 
direct-draft Smokers — Bingham 
owns all there is of value in them. 
Every seller and user is liable. Our 
Smoker has been in use two years 
longer than any bellows Smoker 
now made. If you want the best 
Smoker and no further expense, 
buy only the Bingham. If you want 
to encourage invention and not 
theft, buy only the Bingham. 


Standard size, 2-inch 
Little Wonder, 154-inch 
Extra large, 24-inch 


Sent free, per mail, on receiptof price. A discount 
of 12 per cent. made ‘from retail rates on all smokers 
sent by express with or without one or more Bingham 
& Hetherington patent Honey Knives. 


Address, T. F. BINGHAM, Otsego, Mich 


SPECIAL RATES. 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON have made ar- 
rangements with the American Express Company at 
Otsego, to carry honey knives over their routes and 
either one of the other Express routes named below 
at 18 cents per knife, in single packages. This ar- 
rangement, it will be seen, will carry knives to all 
places where one of the Express C ompanies men- 
tioned is located : American, Adams, United States, 
National, Union, Central, New Jerney, Delaware, 
Luckawana and Western. Addre 

BINGHAM & HET HERING’ TON, 
Otsego, Mich. 


FLAT-BOTTOM COMB FOUNDATION. 
—High side-walls, 4 to 16 square feettothelb, Circu- 
Jar and samples free. 

TAN DEUSEN & SONS, Sole Manufacturers, 
7-8 Sprout Brook, Mont. Co., N. ¥ 


SPERRY & CHANDLER’S 


NORTH STAR HIVE. 


There are now over 1,000 of these Hives in use in 
different parts of the United States,and wherever 
tried they are pronounced the best Hives before the 
public for all general and special purposes. We are 
now prepared to promptly fill all orders for the North 
Star, or Improved Langstroth, with our patent 
Manipulating Side. Samples of surplus honey taken 
from the North Star, as also our hives in use, may be 
seen at the American Bee Journal office. Send for 
illustrated circular—correspondence solicited. 


Address SPERRY & CHANDLER, 
974 W. Madison Street, 
Or AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, Chicago, II. 8-tf 


OLD! 





IMPORTED 
QUEENS! 


We are receiving Queens from the best districts in 
Italy, which we can sell at $5.00 each, and guarantee 
safe arrival. 

They are to be light, large and active. Any that do 
not come up to this standard we will dispose of at 

each. Ifa number are ordered, a slight discount 
can be given. 

No ~ ore issued, or Cyprian Bees for sale at 
presen 

a letter or money order sent at our risk. 


C. W. & A. H. K. BLOOD, 


P.O. Box 234, Quincy + Mass. 


1879. 


QUEENS! QUEENS! 


We can supply very large, very yellow, extra pro- 
lific and pure queens, from imported mothers, by 
mail, for $1.00 each ; 10 per cent off above prices by 
the dozen. Cireulars giving our method of rearing 
pare. queens sent free. HENRY ALLEY, 

Wenham, Mass. 


— THE FRUIT FARM. 


25 centsa year. Devoted to Fruit, Flowers and 
the Market Garden. Published quarterly by T. S. 
Gardner, the great Strawberry Grower of Russell- 
ville, Ky., who now cultivates over 100 acres in Fruit. 
The Cheapest Paper of its class in the U. 8. 
Over readers ; 25 per cent. commission to 
Agents. Specimens free for names Mae acre of 10 
= interested le Fruit, Flower 

8-1 » A 8. GARDNER, "Russeilville, Ky. 


DOWN SHE GOES! 


i. eee BUT NOT IN QUALITY, for fall of 


: eased Italian Queens Keiniicn pean weeaaniaeiaa selina $2 50 
six or over, each 

Warranted Queens 

Dollar 

Comb Foundation, 10 pounds or over 


Wax cleansed and worked into foundation, 10 to 25 
lbs., 18 cents per lb.; 25 lbs. or over, 16 cents, or will 
work on one-half shares. 


See What they Say! 


Mr. H. Alley, Wenham, Mass., says, May 10, 1879: 
“ Queens just to hand ; workers with them are hand- 
some.” June 9th: She is very nice ; is striped, and 
her young queens are duplicates of her.” 

Mr. S. Quick, Wesley, Ind., says: “‘She is a very 
fine queen—ve ry prolific ; her bees are very quiet and 

nice to handle.’ 

Jas. Munro, Esq., Belleville City, Ontario, Canada, 
says: “Am pleased with colorand size of queens 
they are very prolific. Friends who have seen them 
pronounce them very fine.” 

Similar testimonials are being received constantly 

t?” Send for Circular and Price List. 


Rev. A. SALISBURY & HAYES, 


8-10 Camargo, Ill. 

HORSE Send 25 cents in n stamps or currency 
for anew HORSE BOOK. It treats 
all diseases, has 35 fine engravings showing positions 
assumed by sick horses, a table of doses, a large col- 
lection of VALUABLE RECIPES, 
rules for telling the age of a horse, 
with an engraving showing teeth of each year, and « 
large amount of other valuable horse information. 
Dr. Wm. H. Hall says, “I have bought books that ! 
paid $5 and $10 for which I do not like as well as I do 
yours.” SEND FORACIRCULAR. AGENTS WANTED. 

8yl B. J. KENDALL, M. D., Enosburgh Falls, Vt. 





ITALIAN QUEENS, 


18'79. 
Price, April, May and June 
July, ‘August and September........ 


STANDARD OF PURITY. 


All Queens guaranteed to be of good size, vigorous 
and producing workers large and uniformly marked 
with three distinct yellow bands, of fine golden color. 

We shall havea shipment of fine Tested Queens, 
from Italy, in April a for our Apiary. 

No Circulars. (3-tf A. F. Moon, Rome, Ga. 


Italian Queens or Golonies, | - 


Eighteen years experience in propagating Queen 
Bees from imported mothers from the best districts 
in Italy. Persons purchasing Queens or Colonies 
om 0 will get what they bargain for. Send for 
circular. . 





WM. W. CARY, 


3-tf Colerain, Franklin Co., Mass. 





DUNHAM 


FOUNDATION MACHINE! 


Manufactured only by the Inventor. 


And also everything of any practical value in the 
Apiary : Hives, Sections, &c. Samples of Founda- 
tion made upon the above machine FREE. Circulars 
sent on application. 


FRANCES DUNHAM, 


3-8 Depere, Brown Co., ‘Wis. 


Murphy’s Honey mairacter. 


Send for Murphy’s Price 
List of ener Extractors 
for 1879. Th 


Only American Extractor 


that wus awarded a 


Medal & Diploma 


by the regularly appointed 
judges at the Centennial 
xposition of 1876. Also, 


SECTION 
Honey Boxes 


of all kinds, at low rates. 
Address, 
R. R. MURPHY, 
Garden Plain, 
Whiteside Co., Ill. 


BEFORE PURCHASING 


Supplies for eed Apiary, send a postal card with your 
name (andif you will dous the kindness, those of 
pete ay neighbors) for our illustrated circular of 
Apiarist’s Supplies, of every description; sample 
Sectional Box, and Comb Foundation made on the 


Dunham Foundation 


machine, which is the latest improvement in that 
line. We wish to place these samples before 


EVERY READER 


of this JouRNAL, and hence offer them FREE. 
Just send your name at once. —_— attention given 
to rearing Italian Queens and 
We have secured the general agency of the 
above machine 
ra manent, price 2 pela t for Beeswax 
1-t: SAYLES, Hartford, Wis. 











QUEENS! 


Tested, Warranted 3 Dollar Queens. 


Send address on postal for circular and prices of 


QUEENS, FULL COLONIES, 
COMB FOUNDATION, 


H ONEY BOXES, 
SECTIONS, 
SMOKERS, 


and all useful implements for bee-keepers to 


JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, MICH. 3-10 
1865.— —1879. 


HONEY 


HOUSE. 
0,0, PERRINE, 64 & 66 Michigan Av,, Chicago, 


As a Manufacturer of 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


I can say my goods have given entire and universal 

satisfaction. The ruling low prices were made by me, 

and any one desiring any considerable quantity 

would do well to consult me before buying elsewhere. 
2?" Market price for Beeswax. 


ARMSTRONG’S 


IMPROVED 


CENTENNIAL BEE ‘HIVE. 


This hive gives entire 
satisfaction wherever it 
has been used. It is 
very simple in con- 
struction, and for ease 
and rapidity in manipu- 
lating, out-door winter- 
ing, &c., it is the 1. X. L. 


Descriptive circulars 
sent free to all. 


Address, 
E. ARMSTRONG, 
5-7 Jerseyville, Ill. 








Baceee 3 re Will Desraners ) 
HHOTo NCRAVERS 


-COR. CLARK & MONROE STS. CHICAGO. 
b eC DEALERS “EWCRAVING Toas 2. wcnavens OUTFITS.) 
v ORDERS BY MAIL SOLICITED. 





BEFORE 


urchasing colonies with imported queens, or home- 
red queens, Italian queens, COMB FOUNDATION, 
and implements in bee culture, write for circular 
with prices, and sample of comb foundation free. 
Our foundation for beauty and purity cannot be 
excelled. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
The sample of foundation is the nicest that I have 
ever seen, take all points together. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y. 
Your foundation is O. K.- 
all, Send me 200 lbs. more. 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
We have scores of similar praises. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, ll. 


Cheap Hives. 


See our “ad.” in JOURNAL for December, January, 
February and March. 


CHEAP SECTIONS. 


Following prices are for any size 


it looks brightest of them 





up to 6x6 : 


Plain, sawed smooth, per | 1,000 50 
* sandpapered, ° § 
Dovetailed, sawed smooth, per i 000. . 
sandpapered, 
Lewis’ Sections (all in one piece), sandpapered, 
per 1, 

Lewis’ Honey Boxes and Dovetailed Honey Boxes, 
very cheap, all of excellent material and Worxman- 
ship. All Sections grooved for foundation. No 
charge for boxing. Discount on large orders. 

Send for Price-List. 


LEWIS & PARES, 


successors to G. B. LEWIS, Watertown, Wis. — 


ITALIAN QUEENS ! 


I shall continue to breed Tested and Dollar Italian 
Queens throughout the season. 
8-0 W. P. HENDERSON, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 








ITALIAN QUEENS—All bred from Im 
Mothers of my own importation. Dollar and Tested 
Queens from Ist April to lst November. Full Colo- 
nies and Nuclei ; a Supplies of all kinds ; 


Comb Foundation, 
PA “SIAL LON, Bayou Goula, La. 


yrted 


6-tf UL “ 


Save Your Fowls, 


and get Circular and Price List of Italian Bees, Pure 
Bred Fancy Poultry, &c., by sending your address to 
7-8 J. R. LANDES, Albion, Ashland Co., 0. 


Foundation Machines. 


2 inches wide.... . .840 00 

9 inches Wide.........cesssee 30 00 

6 inches wide 25 00 
Every machine warranted. On receipt of 10 cents, 
I will send a sample of the foundation made by the 
machine. Machines for drone or worker combat the 
a 
2-t 


rice 
JOHN BOURGMEYER, Fond: du Lac, Wis. 


Friends, if you are in any way inter rested in 


BEES OR HONEY 


We will with pleasure send you asample copy of our 
Monthly Gleanings in Bee-Culture, 


witha Geseviptive rice-list of the latest improve- 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Artificial 
Comb, Section Honey Boxes, all books and 
ournals, and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. 
Jothing patented. 7 send your address on a 
postal card, written plainly, to A. 1. ROOT, Medina, O 


| 
| 
| 


Look Here. 


HART’S IMPROVED 


LANGSTROTH HIGH-PRESSURE BEE GIVE | 


After about fifteen years experimenting, simplify- 
ing and utilizing, have succeeded in arranging a 
hive that I am confident possesses more advantages 
for less money than any other yet offered, and as it 
is patented—by letters dated 1868 and 1872—will state 
some of the advantages: It is double and -triple 
walled, one thickness tarred roofing paper, side open- 
ing, fast or loose bottom, adjustable portico and 
honey-board, can be used single or two-story, long, 
low brood-chamber, or compounded to suitany sized 
swarm, either for comb or extracted honey, breeding 
colonies or for anon-swarmer. Now, after testing 
my hive thoroughly, I wish to introduce it to the bee 
keepers of the United States, either by selling terri- 
tory very cheap, or by responsible agents, giving ref- 
erences, to manufacture and sell onaroyalty. By 
sending 25 cents in stamps you will get a pamphlet of 
50 pages, describing it more particularly, and giving 
—. ao matter pertaining to my plan of _work- 
ing A. H. HA 

, ~ Wis. Marek 12, 1879. 4-tf 


1879. QUEENS! QUEENS! 1879. 


ITALIAN QUEENS ! 
CYPRIAN QUEENS! 
HUNGARIAN QUEENS! 


During the past eighteen years we have been 


HEAD-QUART ERO! 


for Italian Queen Bees, and now we have added the 
Cyprian and Hungarian bees to our stock. To be up 
witn the times, we shall continue to sell 


DOLLAR QUEENS! 


With our long experience in the Queen-rearing 
business, we can warrant all our Queens to be purely 
fertilized, and we also guarantee safe arrival by mail 
or express. Partiesintending to purchase Queens the 
coming season should read our 


1 3 “ ) ‘Ss 
Special “Queen Bee” Circular! 
giving instructions for introducing Queens safely, 
and containing other information valuable to bee- 
keepers. All bee-keepers should read our eighteenth 
annual circular and price-list of apiarian supplies. 
Both circulars sent free. 
PRICES OF QUEENS 
Tested Queens, each 
per dozen. 
Warranted Queens, each 
per dozen 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 
Cyprian, each 
Hungarian, each 
Italian, each 


Wenham, Essex Co., Mass. 
LAND IN FLORIDA. 
ACRES OF TIMBER LAND in Northern 
Florida, about 5) miles south of the 
Georgia Line, 25 miles west of Tallahassee, 
and near the Apalachicola river. Title 
clear and unincumbered. Will trade the 
above described land, either a part or the whole, for 
a farm or an apiary in some North western State, at 
a fair valuation for both. For particulars, giving a 
description of what you wish to offer in exchange, 
addresss, FLORIDA LAND, care AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, Chie go. 





Best American 
IMPROVED 


TALIAN QUEENS! 


We can fill orders for fine tested 
Queons, mostly reared and tested 
in the 


American Bee Journal 
APIARY. 


Our Queen Mothers are the best 
to be had in the United States, and 
the Queen-cells are all started in 
full colonies. 

We are very careful in the selec- 
tion of our breeding stock, and 
great care is taken in the propaga- 
tion and culture of large, yellow 
drones. We do not rear dollar 

Queens. If a young Queen does not test A No. 1, she 
is not worth paying express charges on, and we would 
rather destroy Ler than disseminate poor stock. Fall 
is the best time to Italianize colonies, and the best 
Queens are most profitable. Address. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 
972 and 974 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


: : aaa eee 
Golden Italians. 
We have them in their purity. Circularsand prices 


free. - M. BROOKS & BRO., 
4-9 Box 64, Columbus, Ind. 


FOR IOWA AND MINNESOTA. 


Purchase your tickets via THE IOWA ROUTE, 
composed of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & North- 
ern, and Minneapolis & St. Louis Railways. The only 
line running Through Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars 
between St. Louis, Burlington, and all pointson the 
line of the Burlington, Cedar Rapids & Northern 
Railway and Minneapolis. 

A full line of Excursion Tickets will be sold at 
principal stations for the noted summer resorts of 
MINNESOTA, from June Ist to October 15th, ata 
LARGE REDUCTION from regular rates. Tickets 
good for @ days from date of sale, but in no case 
longer than October 31st, following date of sale. The 
Minnetonka Lake Park Association have bought and 
improved 225 acres of land, in which are located fine 
hotels, which will accommodate 3000 people. Besides 
the sources of amusement incidental to the lake, the 
Park Association will hold a Musical Convention 
July 28th to August lst ; Grand Temperance Congress 
of tows, Minnesota and Wisconsin, August 2d to 5th; 
Sabbath School Assembly, August fith to 20th. 

Don’t fail to go and enjoy the attractions offered by 
Minnesota. B. F. MILLS, Ass’t G. T. Agent. 

C. J. 1VES, Superintendent. 





Italian Queen Bees 
FOR 1879. 

I shall breed Italian Queens for the coming season, 
from imported mothers of undoubted purity. Safe 
arrival and purity guaranteed in every shipment. 
Prices very low. Circulars sent free. Address, 

. P. MYERS, 
West Salem, Wayne Co., Ohio. 





OY FUL News for Boys and Girls! 
Young and Old!! A NEW IN. 
VENTION just patented for them, 
for Home use ! 

Fret and Scroll Sawing, Turning, 
Boring, Drilling,Grinding, Polishing, 
Screw Cutting. Price $5 to $50. 

Send Stamp and address 
EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass. 
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EVERETT BROS., 107 Monroe 8t., Toledo, Ohio. 





PURE ITALIAN QUEENS, 


IMPORTED 


Under the Personal Supervision of 


J. POMETTA, of Gudo, 


Canton Ticino, Switzerland. 


I shall start for America with a lot of the very best 
of purely fertilized Italian Queens, in June, and ex- 
ect to be in Chicago, Ill., with them about July 15 
$79. I solicit orders for them, sent to me in care of 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL office (by permission), 
as I shall be a strangerinastrangecountry. Price, 
-00 each. A liberal discount on orders of 
five or more. 

I have been supplying Pure Italian Queens to Mr. 
C. N. Abbott, Editor of the British Bee Journal, and 
to Messrs. Neighbour & Son, of London, ever since 
1873. They have obtained several prizes on these 
Queens at the Bee and Honey Shows of England. 
Orders solicited. J. POMETTA., 





BEFORE 


urchasing colonies with imported queens, or home- 
red queens, Italian Queens, COMB FOUNDATION, 
and implements in bee-culture, write for circular 
with prices, and sample of comb foundation free. 
Our foundation for beauty and purity caunot be 
excelled. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
The sample of foundation is the nicest that I have 
ever seen, take all points together. 
G. M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y. 
Your foundation is O. K.—it looks brightest of them 
all. Send me 200 lbs. more. 
CHAS. F, MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 
We heve scoros of similar praises. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Ill. 


Bees !.--1879.---Bees! 


Full Colonies, Nuclei and Queens Cheap. Supplies 
furnished. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for par- 
— 8. D. MCLEAN & SON, Culleoka, Maury Co., 
Tenn. 2-7 


ITALIAN QUEENS AND BEES. 
Send for price-list of Queens, full colon es, four- 
frame nuclei, comb foundation, and apiarian sup- 
lies. Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. All 


ueens reared from Imported Mothers. 
4 H. H. BROWN, Light Street, Col. Co., Pa. 








Claims the Atten- «a sivekar fa tion Of every one 


engaged or inter- 3s — = ‘ ‘ested in Bees. 


THe HIVE 

Is devised by a practical bee-keeper for PROFITABLE use; double walls, with either dead 
air space or chaff packing ; inside walls are porous, allowing all moisture to escape from 
the brood chamber, keeping it pg dry, sweet and wholesome, even with unsealed 
stores ; both sides are removable ; frames hung upon metal supports on the top of the end 
walls (not in rabbets) and are easily handled ; brood chamber large or small, as desired, and 
may be as complete with one frame as with a dozen ; space for 9% pounds surplus honey 
within six inches of the brood nest. Nocolony need be lost during the winter months in 
this hive. No melting combs in this hive during the hot weather. Positively 


THE BEST HIVE BEFORE THE PUBLIC. 
APIARY RIGHTS, $5.00. TERRITORIAL RIGHTS FOR SALE ON EASY TERMS. 
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SHUCK’S BOSS BEE FEEDER, 


Patented June 11, 1878, 


Removes all the obstacles in the way of feeding, by its simplicity, cheapness, and its adapta- 
bility to the oy required. It is to be placed at the entrance outside the hive, and 
supplied with sugar syrup, or syrup and flour any time in the day, without annoyance from 
bees, either to the bee-keeper or the colony being fed; no bees can reach the food except 
from the inside of the hive. Every bee-keeper appreciates the advantage of feeding to 
supply short stores for the colony, or to stimulate and encourage breeding, previeus to an 
expected flow of honey. 

[ rof, A. J. Cook says: “‘I think very highly of your feeder, and only find fault with the 
price. 

G. M. Doolittle says: “You are just a shouting when you say, ‘I trust my Boss Bee 
Feeder will please you.’ It is the best bee-feeder 1 eyer saw, in ease of feeding, simplicity 
a rel a use. When I see a good thing [like tosay so. It is worth no less because it 

s patented. 

. D. Palmer says: ‘‘I received your Boss Bee Feeder and would say of it,’thatI like it 
better than any I ever saw ; in fact, it seems to be all that could be desired. Itisall you 
claim for it, being so convenient to get at, and being so readily filled without disturbing the 
bees or being to the trouble of taking off the cover.” 


SAMPLE, BY MAIL, 30 CENTS. 


Address, J. MM. SHUCE, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 





